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UPPER CANADA COLLEGE 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
BURSARIES 


A number of Scholarships and Bursaries, 
founded in memory of Old Boys and Masters 
who fell in the Great War, 1914-18, will be 
open for competition this vear. The exam- 
inations will be held at Toronto and other 
suitable centres on April 15th and 16th, 1948. 


UPPER SCHOOL 
Scholarships - - upto $750a year 


tenable to University Entrance. 
Candidates should be over the age of 12 vears 
6 months on or about the date of 


the examination. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Bursaries - - - - + $350 a year 


Candidates should be over the age of 8 years 
and under the age of 12 vears 6 months on or 


about the date of examination. 


Correspondence concerning these Scholarships 
and Bursaries will be welcomed, and should be 
addressed to the Principal, L. M. McKenzie, 
B.A., Upper Canada College, Toronto 12. 
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Make Money Work for You 


So long as you spend all the 
money you make, you are 
working for money. But once 
you begin to save some of that 
money. it starts to 


work for you. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 








EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


“OLD" CANADIANS 


CENTLY we and others have 
lked and written a good deal about 
w Canadians and their problems. 
he moment is strategic to think 

iso about our oldest Canadians, the 
rth American Indians, and their 
blems. 1948 is the year set on 
he parliamentary calendar for the 

passage of a new Indian Act, long 
verdue. Let us hope that nothing 
ill be allowed to prevent its accom- 
vlishment this session. Canadians 
should be aroused by the urgency of 
the needs of this group of our pepu- 
lation; surely only ignorance can 
have been the cause of our long- 
standing indifference to conditions 
hich are no less than shocking. 

\fter the revelations which have 

been made in the special Parliamen- 

Affairs 


nee 1946, ignorance can no longer 


tary Committee on Indian 
an excuse. 

lhe hearings of the Committee 
ve already occupied two parlia- 
entary years. In 1946, the Commit- 
e met 25 times and heard 16 wit- 
sses, mostly from government de- 
1947, 


| 67 meetings and heard 102 wit- 


tments; in the Committee 


sses from Indian, church, and 
organizations and individuals. 
ildition, members of the Com- 


ttee have visited Reserves across 


the country. The discoveries of the 
Committee have already led to some 
improvements in the administration 
of Indian affairs, notably in the field 
of health. The need for a new deal 
itself in 
We 


will confine ourselves to a tew com- 


for the Indians has shown 
nearly all aspects of their lite. 
ments on their educational prob- 
lems. 

Indians is 
responsibility ot the 
Much ot the 
work has been done by the churches. 


The education of the 


legally the 
federal government. 
While not ungrateful for the con- 
tribution of the churches, the Indians 
the fulfill its 
responsibility and free their edu- 


wish government to 


cation from  denominationalism. 
Where possible, they wish to see it 
integrated into the educational sys- 
tem of the provinces, the federal 


government pay ing a per capita con- 


tribution. Where it is necessary to 


have special schools, they make the 
very reasonable suggestion that it 
would be highly desirable to give 
special training to Indian teachers 
who would not find it so difficult to 
adjust themselves to the loneliness 
and isolation of life on the Reserves. 

The figures given in 1946 by Ma- 
jor D. M. MacKay, Commissioner 
for Indian Affairs in British Colum- 


bia, concerning the school attendance 





in that province, indicate the in- 


adequacy of present educational 
arrangements. 12,000 (nearly 50%) 
ot the Indian population of British 
Columbia are 17 years old or under. 
In 1945-46, +,100 
schools; 24 in high schools, 87 in 
\VIIl, 142 in Grade VII, 


261 in Grade VI, and 382 in Grade 


only were in 


(crade 


\.. The remainder, presumably, were 


It was esti- 
1.200 received 


at all. Apparently, it 


four grades. 
no edu- 
is solely 
the local 
Indian agent whether an Indian may 


a matter tor decision by 


continue his education beyond the 
lower gr ules, as the agent 1s respon- 


the 


ible for dispensing financial 
tance necessary to make it pos 

One that he 
| been informed that his daughter 


uld not 


Indian testified 


go to university because 


his son was already there and it was 


the policy of the Indian Department 


no two members of the same 
family could have higher education. 


Wohethe1 


tation of the policy of the Indian De- 


that was a true interpre- 


partment or not, it 
that a 
should have 


seems highly 
improper individual 


such arbitrary 


single 
power 
over the lives of other human beings. 
At the very least, no capable student 
the educational 


should be denied 


opportunities available to other 
Canadians. 

Indians urge that they may them- 
selves have a greater share in man- 
their own affairs by being 
numbers in the De- 
Affairs. 


ig their inadequacies, 


greater 


partment of Indian Reali- 


they ask 


more opportunity for vocational 
training to fit them for that and othe: 
occupations. However, as was 
pointed out in the February Foop 
FOR Tnoucnr by  Archdeacor 
Marsh, (review of “Fundamenta 
Education”), it is hardly conceiy- 
able that in the near future there will 
be any change in the fundamental 
the hunter 


trapper and fisherman and that edu 


economy of Indian as 
cation, to be meaningful for him, 
should be related to the life that he 
knows, and must continue to lead 
At present there is a woeful deart! 
of any books or other educational 
materials wh’ ch might encourage ar 
Indian who had acquired a “funda 
mental” education to continue lear: 
ing in adult life. Let us hope that th 
new deal for the Indians will not n¢ 
glect that aspect of the educational 
problem. One Indian, testifying be 
fore the Committee, said that he felt 
that education is the answer to al 
the other problems of the Indian. 
The present Indian Act has bee: 
in force since 1868. It will not 
the least of the achievements of th 
MacKenzie King government if 
new act can be completed this yea 
In June 1946 the Minister of Min 
and Resources stated: “This Cor 
mittee is doing all in its power 
ensure that the forthcoming revisi 
of the Act 


sense, be a Magna Carta of the C 


Indian will, in eve! 


adian Indian.” They have wait 
a long time for that Magna Ca 
Whatever the _ difficulties,  t! 
should not be asked to wait eve! 


vear longer. 





FOR UNITY 


ENTLY the Joimt Planning 
Commission of the CAAE and the 
Commission Conjointe of the So- 

é canadienne d’Enseignement 
the 


Inter-cul- 


stscolaire announced estab- 


nt of a Committee on 
iral Relations. Its objectives are: 
fo bring together for periodic 
nsultation representatives of major 
and organizations as well 
s outstanding individuals interested 
fostering satisfactory group re- 
tions so as to ensure the most ef- 
ective employment of resources in 
nterpreting to each other the vari- 
us cultural groups which make up 
Canada, 


rencies 


) 


2. To take whatever action may be 
cemed necessary and possible, to 
educe group tensions and overcome 
icial discrimination, religious in- 
tolerance, and animosities based on 
veographical distance. 


So far this is the 
Canada to 


ncern itself with the whole field of 


as we know, 
rst national group in 
tercultural relations. Many local 
ups are already making signifi- 

int progress in dealing with parti- 
problems. The field is enor- 

the 
Ienglish- and French- 


us. Beside very obvious 
lenge ot 
ulian dis-harmony, there are 
Semitism, prejudice against the 
the 

panese, injustice to the Indian and 
rs. Naturally the 


; 


ave to Start slowly, especially 


egro, discrimination against 


Committee 


can raise adequate financial 
Nevertheless, its moral 

should be considerable. 

re is one danger which we 


can avoid, that is, we hope 


it will not find itself being side- 
tracked by the necessity of cham- 
pioning the causes of individuals or 
groups who suffer from infringe- 
ments of their legal rights as citi- 
zens. \Ve regret that there is as yet 
no national Civil Liberties 
that local Civil Liberties 


organizations are not as effective as 


union, 
and the 
they should be because the public 
has not provided them either with 
support or supporters. No legal pro- 
vision of “human rights’ will be 
effective without a mobilized public 
( Parlia- 
ment has just reconvened for its 
long the Parliamentary 
Human 


opinion behind it. So far, 


session, ) 


Committee on 


Rights has 
done little to inspire confidence in 


itself or enthusiasm for the cause. 
much more work to be 


this field. 


There is 
done in 


But it is not the same work as 
that which should be undertaken by 
the new Committee. If beguiled into 
it, it might easily dissipate all its 
energies therein. The work of the 
Committee, as we see it, should be 
creative militant. It 


rather than 


should make available to organi- 
zations and churches the results of 
the research in this field by social 
scientists. It should build harmonies 
where none exist, create understand- 
ing where’ ignorance’ divides, 
venerate tolerance where indifference 
blights. Its methods should be 
subtle and insidious, albeit purpose- 
ful and planned. It should not seek 
publicity for itself, but by its fruits 
we shall know it and for them we 


shall praise it. 





> Second in our series of pen portraits 
of pioneers in adult education in Canada. 


Dr. Henry Marshall Tory 


By E. A. Corbett 


lr is almost a year since Dr. Henry 
Marshall Tory entered that undis- 
covered country from whose bourne 
no traveller returns. He would have 
no fear of such an adventure because 
he had spent his life in undiscovered 
was his custom to 


country, and it 


walk boldly in new places. 
The French have a saying when 


dies, “He 


the round of his garden”, 


a good man has made 
The world 
he lived in was Dr. Tory’s garden; 
he worked it with his hands, warmed 

with his heart, and it was fruit 
ful. At 83, Dr. Tory could look back 
on an amazing record of achieve- 
ment. It is not given to many men 


to see the work of their hands 
prosper so fully. There were good 
memories of student days at McGill 
University, and a brilliant academic 
Pro- 


Physics at the same uni- 


record; his appointment as 
fessor of 
versity: his delight in teaching; his 
friendship with his colleagues Sir 
Wilham Clark 
Murray, Ernest (later 


lLord Rutherford,) and many others. 


Dawson, Professor 


Rutherford 


There was the job of organizing 
MeGill College in British Columbia, 
forerunner of the present University 


of British Columbia. 


But best of all his memories would 
be of that 258 acres of bush and 
farm land on the south bank of the 
Saskatchewan River at Edmonton, 
where the buildings of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta now stand. He used 
to stand sometimes on the river bank 
on a fine Sunday, close his eyes and 
see that land as it looked in 1908, 
then open them again to wonder at 
the living thing he had created. 

Professor EK. K. Broadus onc 
wrote about the early days with Dr 
Tory before the buildings began 
go up on that Garneau farm: 

“In 1908 the President of a uni 
versity not yet in being, in a pro\ 


had 


country I had never visited, came t 


ince | never heard of, in 

Harvard and offered me the pro 
The offer 
sounded like midsummer madness! 


fessorship of English. 
I think that what I accepted was not 
the position or the salary but th 
man. In September of that year | 
found him ensconced in the attic 0! 
a small public school building. Ther: 
We wert 


to constitute the Faculty, veritable 


assembled the four of us. 


‘philosophes sous les toits’ and he, 


and we, and it, were for the nonc¢ 


the University of Alberta”. 








Portrait of Dr. Tory by Ernest G. Fosbery, P.R.C A., unveiled at Carlton College, Ottawa, 
on February 6, 1948, the first anniversary of Dr. Tory's death. 


1 


he University opened its doors 


September 1908, with one Facul- 
five professors and thirty-seven 


] 


ulents ; it gave its first degrees in 
May, 1912. When Dr. Tory left in 
1928 to become head of the National 


earch Council, it had five facul- 


es with their subsidiary schools, 


ut 1600 students, working, and 


them residing, in seven or 


modern well-equipped build 


The fine group of structures 


will eventually adorn this 


ndid 


+ | 4 7 
piete, but 


university site is not vet 


Tory saw that a 


architectural plan was 


devised to be followed as the vears 


went by and he lived to see the 


student body number over four 


thousand. 
In January 1918, Dr. 


rived in England to be President of 


Tory ar 


Khaki College, and in the next year 
a half he 
50.000 


and found himself with 


about men taking courses 


under his direction. The plan and 
the organization of Khaki College 


were his work, originating in a 
Special Report on the Discharged 
Men from the Army, which he wrote 
in 1916 at the request of the National 
the Y.M.C.A. 


Council of Khaki 





College was timely, for in the trying, 
restless demobilization period of 
1918-1919, it aided greatly as a 
steadying and disciplinary influence 
to many men beside helping to make 
up time in their education. It became 
the forerunner of kindred projects 
for education jn, the military forces 
of many nations. 

When he returned to Edmonton 
in the fall of 1919, there followed 
a tireless, nationwide campaign to 
awaken the leaders of education and 
industry to the value of scientific dis- 
covery. He founded and was first 
Chairman of the Alberta Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 
In 1923 he became Chairman of the 
National Research Council, and for 
the next five years Dr. Tory divided 
his enormous energies between the 
organization of the multitudinous re- 
search projects of the National Re- 
search Council and the administra- 
tion of his growing university. When 
the National 
were established at Ottawa in 1928, 


Research laboratories 


Dr. Tory became President of the 
Council and Chief Executive officer. 
Thus at 64 vears of age he began 
a new career. 

direction 
the 


Immediately under his 


began the planning of great 


laboratories now known all over the 
world. The list of his activities after 
removal to Ottawa is too long to 
include in this article. It is enough 
that he brought to his new 


to Say 


task and the many additional re- 


sponsibilities he was called upon to 


accept that same vigour and good 


judgment that had characterized al 
his work. 

Sut it is with his life-long interes: 

sut it is with his life-long inters 
in adult education that we are deal 
ing here. My first interview wit! 
him came when at his request I went 
to the University of Alberta in 192] 


after two long years in militar) 


hospitals. Already the 


had developed, under Dr. Tory’s 


Universit) 


guidance and the able direction of 
its Director, A. E. Ottewell, a De 
partment of Extension noted for the 
variety of its services, and its ef 
fectiveness in relating the thinking 
and the research going on withi 
the university to the demands of the 
young and growing province. 

1912 when the 


Department 


Since Extensiot 
established, al 
and 


munity hall in the province had 
benefitted 


Was 


most every schoolhouse com 
by the lecture courses, 


travelling libraries, films and 


pamphlet services available fron 
the University. On the occasion of 
my interview Dr. Tory said, “This 
University is supported by the taxes 
of the people of the Province; onl) 
a few of them will ever see the plac 
or have any sense of its importance 
or any feeling of loyalty to the 
stitution, unless we can relate w! 
goes on here to the problems th« 
face every day. That's the main 

of the Department of Extension, but 
that. Most 


of the rural communities in Albert 


there’s more to it than 


are remote from the ordinary ame! 
ties of civilized living. They ha 
little entertainni 


no be ks, very 


and are lacking in local leaders! 















































ake 


gt OO OE 


you ve got to do is find a way 
ike the | ‘niversity to the people”. 
was because of his great inter- 
common people and their 
blems, and his insistence that 
adult 


lucation, and 
lucation, held the answer to most 


particularly 
them, that he has been referred 
is the father of the Adult Edu- 
ion Movement in Canada. I think 


t can be said without prejudice that 


e University of Alberta led the 
in Extension services of an in 
rmal character, and the other 
inadian universities sooner or later 
llowed that lead. 
Dr. Tory’s last years were in- 
nded to be spent “in retirement”, 
iting books and essays; but he 
ve these years to one more new 
stitution of education, namely, 
rleton College of Ottawa. Carle- 
College 


lult educ 


began as a project in 
ition and continues to be 
hat, although it has since developed, 
Dr. Tory dreamed that it would, 
to a thriving academic institution. 
th the outbreak of war in 1939, 
need for higher education in the 
tal grew more acute, because 
usands of young men and women, 
th education interrupted by the 
were coming to the capital to 
in the military services, and in 
government offices and labora- 
es. Tory was invited to join a 
up of men headed by Dr. Hugh 
enleyside to find means for a 
tical solution of this important 
blem, and in 1942 were estab- 
1a Board of Governors and a 


to give two vears of college 


work. Once started Tory never 
looked back; he was appointed by 
the Board the first President at the 
age of 79, and all his tremendous 
educational experience, his knowl- 
edge, his energy, he gave devoted- 
ly and without stint. 

I had lunch with Dr. Tory in the 
Chateau Laurier on his 82nd birth- 
day; he had then been President of 
Carleton College for two years and 
was as enthusiastic about its future 
as he had been about the University 
of Alberta almost 40 years before. 
On that occasion he said, “You 
know, we were planning to have a 
United 
States at our last convocation. But 


guest speaker from the 
it occurred to me that I might not 
be here for the next one, so I said | 
would give the address myself. I am 
glad you weren't there, Ned, be- 
cause it was one of my ‘Royal 
Georges’ from Edmonton and I’m 
afraid you’d have recognized every 
word of it” 

In Dr. R. W. 
Dr. Tory in the October 1947 issue 
of The New Trail he has this to 
say : “No one who knew H. M. Tory 


Be \ le’s article on 


could ever forget his sense of hum- 
our, his great capacity for enjoy- 
ment, and his innate kindness. Be- 
cause of this humour and kindness, 
he was all the wiser in his judgment 
of people and affairs. A sense of 
humour is a sense of proportion; 
and being a keen scientific analyst he 
was no dogmatist, but saw into men 


and events with understanding and 


Continued on page 22) 












p> By what tools can we reach 
the social goals in recreation? 


Tools for the Job 


By Alan F. Klein 


IN a recent issue of Foop For 
TiouGut, Murray Ross suggested 
that a series of articles follow his 
excellent ones on group work and 
recreation. In this paper I would 
like to focus attention on the tools 
needed to reach the goals Mr. Ross 
describes. Group work is a guided 
group experience in which people 
are helped to meet their needs along 
socially acceptable lines with the as- 
sistance of a group leader. It is 
dependent upon skilled leadership. 

Program and activity are our 
tools. It is with and through pro- 
gram that learning is achieved, at- 


titudes changed, and wholesome 
social values realized. In brief, pro- 
gram is the stock in trade of group 
work and recreation. There is no 
peculiar monopoly on program or 
its use. Each field in turn borrows 
heavily from the other and utilizes 
and develops the same basic skills 
for various purposes in the allied 
fields of education, recreation, etc. 

Activity programs are not ends 
in themselves, but means to ends, 
carefully determined and set forth. 
Recreation workers have, in many 
areas, demonstrated great ingenuity 
in varving programs and have intro- 
duced new and 


fascinating ideas. 


They have been using group work 
methods and have looked careful! 
into the uses of program in terms 
of personality adjustment and ei 
fective motivation. I-:ducation leaders 
have been helping all of us to under 
stand how, within our programs 
people learn. 


All of us 


people in groups, must understand 


engaged in helping 
the various phases of program skills 
in order to do an effective job. WW: 
live in a civilized society, complex 
and demanding, and are equipped 
for a much less complicated life 
Our physical and emotional beings 
were not made to function in s 
confusing a milieu. Present demands 
and pressures, the impact of th 
recent war, and the added fears in 
our tenuous peace—in a word, the 
atomic age—have increased the need 
for the releases and pleasures of well 
planned leisure-time activities. 
The objectives and goals of pu 
poseful recreation. in society are 
be worked out in our programs. W: 
are concerned with physical healt! 
in our communities, with the broad 
area of character building, wit! 
safety in supervised play areas, wit! 


combatants for juvenile delinquen: 


with good social and mental hygiet 











gee 


as 































nunity solidarity and morale, 
the strengthening of the demo- 
tic ideal. 
Ve are vitally interested in the 
vidual and what happens to him. 
recreation leader, no matter how 


ve his program, is unconcerned 





th the individual, for the very 

yjectives set forth above imply the 
| rson more than the program in 
ery step. We are workers not 
; th things, but with people. We 
i uild people with programs and not 
| e reverse. 





In choosing a form of recreation 

4 ch person seeks to satisfy the 
ner needs which have been created 
his own experiences and pre- 
ous way of life. The harder life 
is treated us the more primitive 
instinctual cur needs and inter- 
sts are. It is important that we gear 
programs to such factors. Let 


1S look at 


rmal needs of people. 


some of the usual and 


We are interested in recreation, in 
inge and in relief from monotony 
nd often drab and mundane jobs. 
Ve seek to make up for real or 
inary lacks in ourselves and in 
ir lives and to find outlet for our 
veressive drives which we have as 
natural complement of human 
eapons. In the days when hunting, 
shing and protection were the main 
upations of man his aggressive 
es gave him the weapons with 
ch to meet life. Today the occu- 
tions are gone but the drives re- 
un and need outlet into socially 
eptable channels. 


Ve need a chance to escape, if 





DR. KLEIN is a recent addition to 
the Faculty of the School of Social 
W ork, 
where he 


University of Toronto, 
is professor of group 
work. Previously he had taught at 
the Boston University School of 
Social Work, and ran a demonstra- 
tion children’s centre in Brookline, 
Massachusetts. During the war he 
was a recreation director overseas 
with the American Red Cross. 











only for a few moments, from the 
pressures of our lives, from our 
trials and disappointments and from 
the race for money and security. We 
need a chance to mix and mingle 
with people; we are social beings 
who do not live in isolation. We need 
an opportunity for self-expression, 
not in words alone but in creative 
activity. In addition, our bodies 
need movement and our daily lives 
often provide no large muscle exer- 
cise to keep our mechanism well 
oiled and smooth running. Because 
physical activity is essential, its 
lack not only produces flabby bodies 
but also unbalances our delicate 
body chemistry affecting our emo- 
tional and mental health. 

All of us vearn for adventure and 
want to ride the 
bounding main with boldness and 


glamour. We 


daring, to capture the fair princess 
and win a fortune, or be swept off 
our feet by a bronzed god of a 
man in the intoxicating air of the 
mysterious orient. That these urges 
and seekings do not find outlet in 
normal life is apparent. That they 
must find release in our programs is 








urgent, tor the 


mental health of to- 
morrow will in a large measure re- 
flect our success in 


meeting these 


g 
needs today. 

Any separation of education and 
recreation, either in this paper or 
in reality, is artificial. Good educa- 
tion prepares one for constructive 
leisure time pursuits. Recreation is 
education in that it aims to extend 


skills 


needed for living. Recreation should 


personality and teach the 
be part of good education. The use 
of the concept of learning by doing 


is generally more successful than 


that of abstract learning. If we set 
down the aims of better school and 
adult education programs, recreation 
programs, and group work in 
irdered sequence, we find the basic 
common denominator upon which all 
our work is predicated, i.e., the de- 
their 


velopment of individuals to 


highest potential and development of 
1 society in which such individual 
development iS possible. 

Our aims in group work must be to 
meet the fundamental needs of peo- 
ple when they come to us. We must 
look at our program media critically 
to determine the suitability of our 


kills for the purposs Che day has 


passed when our only concern was 


keeping people busy in their leisure 


; 


me and our interest has broadened 


tar beyond the problems of recrea- 
tion for 


children and youth to the 


complete recreational and educa- 


tional needs of the total community. 


Che refinements of group work and 
education methods are 


progressive 


it our disposal. How can we use 


them? The keystone is enjoyment i1 
all programs. Those who participate 
must have a sense of pleasure, for w 
learn best when there is satisfactio1 
Games and Athletics 

A large part of our recreation an 
group work program is built upor 
Active games 


games. provide ai 


opportunity for physical develop 


conducive to goo 


~ 


ment and are 
health. 
the use of our muscles and in thi 


They give opportunity fo: 


way provide valuable outlets cor 
ducive to good mental hygiene. |: 


game play we channel our aggres 


sive drives in running, hitting balls, 


physical contact in striving to reac! 
the goal. Well planned games, skill 
fully led, also provide much neede 
adventure, a sense of overcoming 
danger, and the outlet for primitiy 
instinctual drives. 

Group games in which team pla 
is involved teach cooperation a1 
provide the situation for give and 
take, sharing, and the submerging of 
the individual in the group for tl 
good of the group. This is the ma 
terial of democracy and for learn 
to get along with one’s fellows. 
with 


For the person ability 


games there is recognition for t! 
ability by one’s peers and the achi 
ing of a position in which one’s ow! 
self-importance is enhanced. But 
the person whose skills are not t 
well developed what of him? TI] 
choice of game becomes most 
portant to meet his needs and 
encourage him to venture, to lear 
to try. Leadership must be awar: 


this person to see that the challet 








pepe wre TS ee 


aan Boa 














t too great so that he withdraws. 
ur programs must progress for 


starting from the point at 


ich he 


and make him ready for the 



























comes to us, to socialize 


petitive life we lead. In order to 
his effectively, we must re-think 
use of competition, of the star 
m in games, and see our ulti- 
te goal as teaching cooperation 
her than winning. We must place 
lues on participation rather than 
the prize and involve more people 
; the ¢ xperience of playing for the 


+ o¢ 


any educational set-up, as Mr. 





ss points out, much more is 
ed than just the game or rules. 
games people learn good sports- 
nship and attitudes of cooperation 
| develop attitudes that may ulti- 
tely improve society. People must 
trained and prepared to. play, 
not being ready for any highly 
petitive program. Our choices of 
our leadership, and our 
lerstanding of what happens to 


IS ot utmost 


importance in 
ng individual needs. 
Arts and Crafts 
ind Crafts have an unusual 
0 people when introduced as 


me connection with life, 


least with the lives of parti 
They are more than just 
t Or using ones hands, but 
e of one’s hands to speak of 
ne Nn life 
( xy from patterns is not a 
m0 ther: things 
connect us any way with 







creativity. In an Arts and Crafts 
program the values of self-expres- 
sion are outstanding, for in art we 
can unburden ourselves and say 


what we wish when words won't 


come. In our recreation classes we 
do not teach art for itself but for 
what it can do for the person and 


ultimately for society. Within our 


Arts and Crafts groups we have the 
opportunity for release of tensions 
and pent-up emotions, for the de 
velopment of good work habits and 
for the satisfaction of achievement. 
Recognition and praise for a well 
executed piece of work give a sense 
of adequacy. When groups work on 
a joint project they experience group 
and social living. 

Let us take clay modelling as an 
three 


example. Here is a medium in 
dimensions using muscle facility, 
perception, and challenging interest. 
It stirs imagination. The clav itself 
is pleasurable to handle and it re 
leases feelings about dirt; there is a 
mud-pie builder in all of us. It is 


malleable and does not talk back. 


Clay is like what we would wish life 


would be, in that we can mol 


hit it. bend it, and if we like, smash 
it. \t the 


limits, it will go so far and bre 


same time, it imposes 


it will mold only in so far as we work 


at it and with it and develop skill. 


1 


It is therein real and related t life. 


Clay modelling develops confi 


dence because one can see results 
quickly and clay, being easily 
worked, produces useful things 
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promptly. 





Dressiol 


‘| he 


pronta vi¢ 


1 
r the 
it? Lil 


group 


need pt 


or 2ood 
> 


cll quisitl 


techni Li¢ 


\ 


should bi 


the OD TE 





\rts and 


level of the 


tion, clay modelling, as do 


rts, provides tor selt-ex 
Our choice of subject is 
\ b ourselves we Cal 

figures to say what we 
estroy them at will. One 


v tashioned a male figure 


lattened it with 


ard. He 


forcefully 
confided that it 
was what he 
e to do to him. Such eX- 
nd reiease 1s valuable. 
Crafts program is 
if it is geared 
individual, o1 
We 


ple trained in recreation as 


recreation 
skillfully directed. 


killed craftsmen, people who 


le in reaching the objectives 


| recreation and not just in the 


of a skill or handcraft 


The 


the person and not simply 


finished product 


made. 


Dramatics 


All people like a Zor xl story, well 
told. 


a part of our daily lives. Dramatics, 


All of us as well find acting 
as an activity, is perhaps one of the 
easiest to introduce and has inherent 
in it the greatest capacity for fun 
We shall not be 


talking in this discussion about for 


and development. 


mal play production, but of creative 
dramatics. Creative drama excludes 
rote learning and entails the creatior 
of the play by the group, with the 
emphasis on a satisfying experience 
rather than finished acting or perfect 
pre duction. 

Much 


subject and it is not within the scope 


has been written on the 
of this paper to describe ways of 
doing group play-writing. We are 
concerned here, as above, with dra 


tool. What 


of the values of plav-acting in the 


matics as a are some 


program ? 





“Clay modelling provides for self-expression’ 
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outlet for 
both 
The 


up creates its own situations and 


rama prov ides an 


indamental drives releasing 


dy and emotional tension. 
ivs what it feels. The identification 
fan actor with his role requires him 

understand something of the feel 
ngs of the person he portrays, lead- 
to a deeper understanding and 
The 


roup discipline required by a group 


~ 


mpathy for other 


people. 





ndeavor curbs self-centered primi- 





; tive drives. Self-esteem and a sense 
worth develop because each par- 

; ipant is indispensable to the group 
ind to the play. Each participant 
has a sense of belonging to a whole. 
\lutual admiration and cooperation 
flourish within such an atmosphere. 


There is an important educational 
side to dramatics. Better speech 
nd diction are developed, posture 
ind walking are improved and self- 
consciousness gives way to poise. In 
ddition, the subject matter is often 

vital importance. Dramatics can 
re used effectively to tell and study 

story : for example, to dramatize a 
Bible story, or to analyze a social 
situation, such as race prejudice. In 
reparing and presenting such a play 
the group perforce gains deep insight 
nto the problem and learns more 
bout it than would be likely by 
ther forms of study. 

People are often able to say what 
hey feel and release their deeper 
otions when they can say it in 
he character of another person, or 
to unburden their hearts in the play- 

f out of a 


troubling situation. 
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Children will often choose to enact 


home occurrences, or schoolroom 


scenes. They will also enact their 
parents or brothers and sisters and 
get rid of their deeper feelings in 
this socially acceptable way without 
ensuing guilt. Understanding this, 
we must be appreciative and sympa- 
thetic of the roles pe yple want to do. 

We must also use care in casting. 
Pe yple can be built up by intelligent 
to de- 


casting. It is less important 


termine who can play the role best 


than who needs to play it most. This 
automatically rules out star and type 
casting. The actor who is most 


secure and able does not need to be 
the lead in every production and can 
often get recognition by helping to 
direct. The less able need building 
up. One is reminded of the natural 
clown in the group being cast as a 
jester. The child so cast broke down 
in tears after a few rehearsals com- 
plaining that no one ever took her 
seriously and people always laughed 
at her. Her clowning was just a 
shield for her insecurity and feeling 
of inadequacy. For recreation work- 
ers the player is the thing—not the 
play. 
Music 

Music is a basic outlet for people. 
All cultures, as far as we know, had 
form of music or 


or have some 


rhythm. It is part of the nature of 
the human being. He expresses his 
deepest and instinctual feelings in it. 
Because it is so fundamental, it is 
a most valuable and productive tool 


in recreation and education. No 








and asa 


amp can run without it 


corollary, no program is complete 
a at, 
Musi releases tensions. If one 
wishes to clear the air in a meeting 


g 
where teelings run high, a group 
song 1s almost always successful. 
Musi 


( ne Cal 


relaxes and it can set a mood. 
pep up a rally by singing 
lusty song, heighten 
] 


religious 
alicia 


Vv singing hymns, and pro- 


vide a somber, reflective mood by 


the use of dirge or minor key 


melody. It deeply stirs our emo- 
tional beings and is a powerful tool 
in recreation programs. 

In group singing supported by 
ler voices we find security and 
consequently enjoy an experience in 
group cooperation; each must carry 
his share if the combined effort is to 


ive value. Group singing merges 
lee 


persona 


ies into a group whole and 
provicl s the setting for real democ- 
racy. Music also provides valuable 
group controls in discipline. One 
ust learn to conform if the song is 
sound pleasing. In group singing 


possible to draw out shv pet yple. 


\Vitness the lusty singing of people 


Sits 


und a piano, or in a darkened 
otion picture theatre. Singing can 
used to teach social values, for 
example, workers’ songs, the songs 


e negro, songs of downtrodden 


peoples, songs around the building 


. Pa) 





of our nation and culture, songs of 
other nations and cultures. 

There are, of course, various othe: 
musical programs 1.€., music appre 
ciation groups, instrumental groups, 
combinations of music and drama, 
music and the dance, ete., which 
have their place in our programs and 
adaptation of the above material to 
each phase is left to the reader. We 
must emphasize to our music leaders 
that a good community program 
worker does not teach songs; he 
teaches people and in teaching then 
he uses music as one tool. 

There are, of course, many skills 
not discussed here and values and 
uses not described or illustrated. Th: 
purpose has been to point up, in the 
space available, some ways of using 
program material in recreation and 
education to achieve the aims of 
group work. 

Our criteria are not how man 
attend our program, but what did 
they get out of it; not how man 
activities did we run, but of what 
value were they to those who parti 
pated; not how many skills did w: 
develop, but did we develop an 
people able to cope with the difficult 
problems confronting the world t 
day? The aims of the recreatior 
education, or group worker are not 


different in this respect. Togethe: 


thev have a big job to do. 





anit. 
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p> Two interesting approaches 
to the use of music with groups. 





























lr you are sure that certain songs 





should never be sung and that cer- 
in songs should always be sung, 





then don’t be surprised if your music 
rogram is a complete failure. 
rhere is no way to by-pass start- 
ng where people are—even in music. 
4 Where we go, once we've started 


nd have a group enthusiastic about 
nging, is in great part determined 
nd limited only by the ability, en- 
husiasm, and talent of the leader. 
When 


oups, they sing for the. sheer 


people sing in informal 


pleasure of singing. There is no 
icher to grade them, no choral 
rector to threaten their dismissal 
they don’t sing. 
The first question we might ask 
rselves about a music program is, 
Did they enjoy it?” There’s more 
this question than one might 
nk. There are many things which 
ntribute to enjoyment. And there 
varying degrees and kinds of 
joyment. There is the obvious en- 
singing just for the fun of 
nging together. It is a sad fact that 
iny leaders stop here. However, 
the leader has imagination and 
lity, the story can be very differ- 
The people can be made aware 
many of the songs about their 


1 1° 


ives—songs about their 


People Like to Sing 


By Zilphia Horton 


work, hopes, their joys and sorrows 


are songs of merit. This gives 
them a new sense of dignity and 
pride in their own cultural heritage. 
‘Their lives can be enriched by learn- 
ing folk songs of other nationalities. 
They can have a new feeling of ac- 
complishment at learning 


songs 
which they had previously con- 
sidered much too difficult. Another 
important and more difficult thing 
to explain is that the individual 
within the group develops as_ the 
entire group develops. This is in 
contrast to the situation where in- 
dividuals are made to stand out and 
it becomes a performance instead of 
a group activity. 

The opportunity which leaders 
ignore most frequently is to include 
songs with word content related to 
the goal of the group. From this a 
group gets not only information but 
great inspiration. Informal singing 
is at its best when done by a group 
united for a common good or goal. 
This goal might be a cooperative 
cannery in some fishing village, a 
playground in some congested city 
slum, a new school house in some 
rural community, or an adequate 
housing project. 

I wish it were possible to use my 


Canadian experience with music of 








HORTON is director 

Highlander Folk 
Tennessee. She 

studies of 


past 


y. 
‘or the 











the past three summers at Camp 


lLaquemac—to illustrate the impor- 
tant point of beginning where people 
re. However, I have decided 
this since Camp Laquemac 
controlled situation and one 
would be difficult to 


cate in a home community. 


very 


nstead, I have chosen an experi- 
which occurred two weeks ago 
rural Negro community in West 
Tennessee, near the Mississippi 
River. There are those who may say 
his is too remote from Canada, but 
am firmly convinced that the prim- 
into con- 


factors to be taken 


informal singing in 
the 
those in Canada, in China, or Brazil. 


My husband, Myles Horton, and 


sideration in 


west Tennessee are Same as 


conduct an educational 


meeting in this rural community, for 


| were to 


. small group of poor Negro farmers 
l l local of the 


who had formed a 
Farmers Educational and Coopera- 
Mr. Horton 


ad not told them I was coming too, 


ive Union of America. 


so they were surprised when a 


“white woman” drove up. The meet- 
ing place was in a “barny”’ garage 

dirt floor and no seats. They were 
somewhat embarrassed, so while my 


husband staved with them to im- 


provise seats out of ri ugh boards, a 
Negro farmer took me across the 
road to stay with his wife until they 
cleaned up the garage. Soon after | 
entered the door, one of the grand 
children asked me to play the “tin 


pan” piano. I started playing familiar 


songs and the room began to fill up. 
People coming to the meeting across 
the road heard the music and came 


Soon about 


over. there were 
people crowded in a little 10’ x 12’ 
room. They requested a boogie and 
their faces broke into broad grins 
when I actually played one. A beauti 
ful radiant six-year-old Negro girl 
began to dance. The people began to 
clap and this kept up until the houss 
was fairly rocking and the farmer 
came over and asked us to bring the 
crowd to the meeting. 

Singing was first on the program 
and we began by singing familiat 
songs such as Home on the Range. 
\We next sang spirituals. One was 
the old Negro spiritual which ends 

Just like a tree that’s planted 
by the water, We. shall 
\Ve added some 


about their Co-op and organization, 


not b 
moved.” stanzas 
so they were singing words about 
themselves with a beautiful familia 
spiritual as the tune. We ended th« 
“When the 


Comes to Town”, a folk song whic! 


singing with Farmet 
came out of the southern mountain: 
around 1870. These farmers particu 
larly liked this song. They sang th: 
lines, “When the Farmer Comes t 
Town with his wagon broken dow! 
Oh the farmer is the man who feed 


them all”, as though the words we 











own and this was not the 


rst time they had sung them. They 
rned the 


nsferred the same spirit 


new songs quickly and 
and en- 


] 


usiasm from the boogie across the 


| 


il 
\fter a dramatic film about preju- 


e (“Don’t Be a Sucker”), a long 


stimulating discussion followed 


h included “brotherhood”, mon- 


1¢ 
their own organization and 


poles. 


heir feed 


co-op which was esta- 
shed just one year ago. 
\Ve discovered that two of the 
Id-timers played the fiddle and 


njo, so we sent after their instru- 


They played the old tunes 


hile the group broke up into 
units and the 


he Local 


Malier 


secretary ol! 


signed up new co-Op 


members. The people staved. 


ing to the music and talking 


11:30 p.m. when they were rel 
to leave. 


The 


similar programs to continue. 


wanted a series of 
This 


and music was 


group 


was a new situation 
used to enliven the group. to inte- 
erate it and to underline it 


\ 


S purp se. 


good beginning was made, but 


only a beginning. The interest and 


enthusiasm were such that a leader 


could direct them into a creative 


program. A leader could also direct 
interest and enthusiasm 


this same 


into a dull and uninteresting pro- 
gram which would wither away. At 
this point, the direction depends on 
whether the leader has a belief that 


music is not separate from living 





Mrs. Horton (center) at Camp Laquemae 
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ll help develop a philosophy 


, 


Way OI 


nd happ 


‘ad to a better 
freedom a 


1 


, ] 
peopl 
BASIC MUSIC MATERIAL 


ire many valuable music 
in the limited 
these publica- 
been tried t succt 

’ groups 
Way, an excellent 
n ot tolk songs, work 
ns and spirituals. 25c each 
$2.00; 100 for $15.00. Order 
n the Woman’s Press, 600 Lexing- 
Avenue, New York City. 


laerva ; 7 P . ats 
re Fonta attractive 


besides those 
However, 


sstully 


ine, a most 


booklet of French-Canadian 
25c each. Order 
partment, Laval 
City. 

Songs for Freedom, 
50c; 24 for $1.00. 
Woman’s Press, 
New York City. 
Negro Folk Songs, 33 songs, 
around 25c a copy. Order 
Delaware, Ohio. 
Fireside Book of Folk Songs, recent]; 
published, a good selection and beauti 
fully illustrated. Has short explanatory 
notes about the background of 
songs. $3.95. Order from Simon & 
Schuster, Rockefeller Center, Ney 
York City. 


song's. 
from Extension De- 
University, Quebec 
5c each; 12 for 
Order from the 
600 Lexington Ave 


probably 
from Handy 
Songs, 


most 


Music in Recreation 
By Q. McKinney 


Reprinted by 


time is 
With 


weekends, 


[HE proper use of leisure 


becoming more important. 


hours 


shorter 


longer 


lidavs with pay, younger retiring 


ies, people are finding more time 


te play. Realizing this, cities, towns 
and rural areas too, are setting up 
Recreation Departments. 

Music 


part In 


is playing a more important 
recreation 


folk 


ts, music appreciation 


these programs, 


singing. dancing, dancing, 
amateur conte 
music 


classes, ect. The interest in 


now is greater than ever before. The 
radio and aaniae bring music 
to many who would not otherwise be 
exposed to it. School music general- 
lv is better 


consistently a pee to-day than 


n quality and is more 


ven ten years ago. 


ymmunity Courte 


permission from Cv. 


r, November, 1947) 


But what 


offer in 


does your community 


music activities to young 


people graduating from our second 
recreatior 


ary schools? Does your 


Music Program challenge them? 


Have you a young peoples’ chorus : 
Have you a community orchestra: 


Have 


associa 


Have you a community band? 


you an organized concert 


Seve 


local Board of 


tion? you encouraged your 
Kducation to put in 
strumental music into 


Have 


groups? Does your library co-oper 


your local 
schools ? you record listening 
ate by putting good readable books 
on music on the If you 


above 


shelves ? 

haven’t some or all of the 
and I’m sure there are many more 
give it some thought because there is 
a lot of potential fun in all of them 
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the easiest to organize is 
ip singing. This does not neces- 
imply a highly organized and 
program but is a core from 
many musical activities may 
ng. Informal singing can be car 
m almost any place. A leader 
a necessity but a good pianist 
lounge room with a fire-place 
spot for this type of 


weellant 
CACCIICID 


x’. Care should be taken that 
type of song book is supplied. 
community singing” is a 


given to an activity 
ral group singing. I first saw 
Don Wright of 
with a group of 
hool music students. | 
nstantly struck with the possi 


using 


this technique with 
The results 


group singing. 


group of music students were 
nglv good, but I have found 
horal community singing is a 


effective and stimulating musi- 
It has 
it requires no piano and 


Xperience. several ad- 
tages: 
s no pianist. No song sheets are 

red or All that is 


led is a gTOoUp of people and a 
I 


desired. 


nably musical leader with a 
singing voice. Written music 


necessary as the parts are 

‘ht by rote (imitation). 
rst divide your group into their 
parts : soprano, alto, tenor, and 
Put the bass behind the altos 
the tenors behind the sopranos. 
actual procedure for teaching 
utlined fully in the “Collegiate 
* Book I. Don Wright, 


by 


21 


Music 
Just 


published by the Waterloo 
Company, Waterloo, Ontario. 
do what it says. A question you will 
this 
point is “Does this method work out 

My 
groups. 


ready to ask at 


doubtless be 


with 
as 


rarely been d 


any group?” answer is 
I have 
isappointed, although 
has happened. 


First I say “Will those ladies who 


with most 


sing the melody—the sopranos— 
please come up and sit here”, in- 
licating the seats to the front and 


ight. Give them a moment 
the 


then I say “Will the altos sit over 


to my r 


to get moving toward front. 


here ?”’—indicating the spot to my 


left at the front. You won’t be tak- 
ing many chances here because if 
they come to the place you have 


indicated you can be reasonably sure 
that they have sung that part be 
fore. Even four or five in a group of 
twenty to thirty will do. Tenors like 
the altos are also experienced. If 
they admit they are tenors they have 
sung that part before. Again four or 
five are all you can reasonably ex 
pect in a group of twenty to thirty. 
The remaining men are basses or 
baritones, a number of whom are 
quite capable of carrying a tune, so 
can easily be taught a simple bass 
part. 


The leader must be able to learn 





QUIRT McKINNEY is teacher 
of music at the Normal School in 
Ontario. He has 


success in leading 


Peterborough, 
had 


choral singina. 


notable 

















the four parts thoroughly with or 


he 


etter without) so that he may sing 
better witl that | y sing 


without t book in his hand (it is 


them in turn as suggested in the 


hook mentioned above. Don't try to 


learn too many songs to start with. 


One or two will be sufficient. You 


will get such a thrill from hearing 
the result that it will spur you on to 
vreater efforts. 


he best results are obtained 


where you have the group week 


alter week. The group will become 
sc proud of their efforts that the 
ot be 


vested, either to put on a concert or 


formation a choir will sug- 
to produce an operetta or just for 
the sake of singing. Whatever the 
reason just be thankful and get to 
Many other activities will 


work. 


row out of this interest 1 


ou 
_ 


n singing. 


DR. TORY 
sympathy.” There was an astonish- 
ing simplicity about the man. It was 
as if the qualities which had brought 
of honour and ful- 


hidden 


where in the very core of his being, 


him much 


SO) 


filment were away some- 


to be called on when the need for 


vreat effort and wisdom were re- 


quired. He was incapable of flaunt- 
ing either his honours or his achieve- 
he 


warmth 


nts, but 
the 
His friends will remember that when 


all the 


nie made no attempt to 


conceal of his heart. 


they can recall 


th 
1} 


no longer 
ings that he accomplished. 
Those « Dr. 


last two of his life 


f us who met Tory 


in the year or 


in his capacity as Chairman of the 


Canadian Citizenship Council, in 


Cont! 


99 


(Juartets, trios, duets, music liste: 


clubs, folk-dancing 


ing 


groups 
square dancing clubs are all 


1M ssible 


I’ve seen some of these happen 


Believe me, it’s thrilling. Don’t ge 


>* 


highbrow with your group. That 


will develop by itself in greate! 


appreciation for better music; hav 


fun, make it an enjoyable experi 


ence, they will come back for more 


and so will you. 
For your information the list oi 


books given below are those whic! 


I have found most satisfactory. 
Collegiate Choir Book I — Waterlo 
Music Company, Waterloo, Ont. 35 
Youthful Voices—Gordon \. 
Heintzman Building 
Street, Toronto. 35c. 
Collegiate Choir Book Il 
vanced )—Waterloo Music 
Waterloo, Ontario. 35c. 


Thomp 
Yong 


son, 


(More ad 


‘company 


ued from page Q) 

whose work he had taken the kee: 
est interest 
1940, marvelled at 
his strength of body and mind. T 


since its inception 


his 


seemed to us unimpaired, and_ the 


news of his death came with almost 


as great a shock as it would have 


done twenty years earlier. But ther 


was no sting in his death. With M: 
Valiant-of-Heart he could sav, “ ‘My 
sword I[ give to him that shall su 


] 


ceed me in my pilgrimage, and 


courage and skill to him ¢ ‘ 


get it. My marks and scars I cart 


with me to be a witness for me, th 


[I have fought his battles who w 


now be my rewarder’ Se 


passed over and all the trumpets 


| 
her sic 


sounded for him on the ot 





More on Citizenship 


were delighted to receive a number of comments on our January 

ZENSHIP issue. We take pleasure in printing two which we believe 

»e of general interest to our readers. We ltope they will inspire others 
te about what they like or dislike, what we say or leave unsaid. 


r, Koop For THOUGHT. 

\Ve should like to call your attention to the fact that the January issue 
OD FOR THOUGHT, dealing with citizenship in Canada, made no men- 
of the citizenship program of the Ontario Department of Education. 

October, 1947, the Community Programmes section of this Department 
ited an extensive citizenship program for newcomers to the Province. 

* experience gained by the Ontario Adult Education Board in holding 

for Polish immigrants during the previous year was useful; but 

e the new program is of necessity on such a large scale, many new pro- 
lures are being tried on an experimental basis. These procedures involve 
e 4100 students now in attendance at 167 classes throughout Ontario. 

hese figures are growing daily. 

nteresting to note that in Miss Gaynor’s article, “Education for 
Canadians”, she states that . . . “in the rural areas and the small 
s, it is almost impossible to bring them (the immigrants ) into an organ- 
| class once they are dispersed”. We in Ontario have had fair success in 
ving such scattered persons together. In Southern Ontario some 1300 
lents are attending citizenship classes, the majority of this number 
ng from rural areas or small towns. 
‘e agree with the aforementioned writer that pre-immigration classes 
uld be desirable. Intensive classes immediately upon arrival are another 
r. It was felt that an important point militating against this line of 
cedure would be the possible bad psychological effect of having displaced 


“<é 


rsons coming to this country enter another “concentration camp” as their 

st experience of life in Canada. An additional factor is that most of the 
placed persons coming to Ontario are immediately and urgently required 
ndustry. 

\s to the general organization of the classes in Ontario, they are ar- 
ved wherever requested, if a minimum of six students can be brought 
ther in one centre. In the case of individuals who live in areas remote 

schools every effort is made to supply texts and enlist the aid of an 
rested citizen to help the newcomers. 

Our program was hastily designed to meet the emergency caused by 


sudden influx of immigrants. but we hope that the end of our first 
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quate future program. The first step is the teaching of basic English, for 


which Dr. Richards’ texts are used. Teachers are supplied with a fairl) 


experimental year will give us a firm basis on which to plan a more ade 


comprehensive kit of approximately 13 reference books, which may be 
loaned to students as they become able to make use of them. Nearly 11,000 
books are out on loan at the present time from Community Programmes 

Referring again to Miss Gaynor’s article, it was stated that the pro 
cedure of offering English and Citizenship evening classes was relatively 
satisfactory where the employees are housed together as in logging camps 
We have found this one of the most difficult parts of our work. The classes 
in Southern Ontario, with one or two exceptions, are all located in schools, 
and the teaching is carried out by qualified personnel. In Northern and 
Northwestern Ontario, some 2800 displaced persons are now receiving 
instruction in camps. It has been necessary to employ for teaching duties 
whoever is available and best qualified in the camps, although at times 
persons with any qualifications at all are exceedingly hard to find. To aid 
these inexperienced instructors, it has been necessary to institute weekend 
training courses, and to draw up a comprehensive outline to be followed 
in citizenship teaching. The setting up of classes in the camps, the exercis 
ing of some supervision, is a tremendous administrative task. Many of th 
large camps are located in completely isolated areas, accessible only by 
plane or arduous train journey, and sometimes completely inaccessible 
bad weather. 

An interesting experiment to supplement the citizenship teaching is 
a broadcast series of 13 stories given in the Ukrainian language. Thess 
stories illustrate the Canadian way of life, and are being sponsored by the 
Department and given over the Fort William radio station. When results 
can be assessed, this type of audio aid may be tried in other centres. 

The courses have been designed to help the student fit into the Canadia1 
way of life by teaching him something of our history, our customs, ow 
geography, laws and duties, and the responsibilities of citizenship. Many 
of these things are best taught by Canadians themselves, and the District 
Supervisors of Community Programmes are enlisting the co-operatior 
of all community groups in drawing the newcomers into their activities 
Municipal Recreation Directors, the I.0.D.E., Y.W.C.A., Cathol 
Women’s League and many others are rendering valuable assistance. 

I hope that this outline of our citizenship program may prove of sufi 
cient interest to be brought to the attention of Foop ror THouGnt readet 

Yours very truly, 
E. C. Cross, 
Assistant Director, Community Programn 
Ontario Department of Education. 
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Mrs. Rouillard: 


Che excellent January issue has prompted me to write and congratu 
you on this number. I thought that all the articles and comment 
recommended literature and films on citizenship are excellent. 


have, however, a feeling which I have mentioned to Frank Foulds 


s and 


time ago that we are still not doing the proper thing, particularly 
concerns natural born Canadians. The local ceremonies that have 

n recommended and conducted in various parts of the Province, at 
ich almost exclusively naturalized Canadians are admitted as citizens 
given a certificate do not, at least hardly ever, include natural born 
Canadians. I know that my three children, when they became 21 years of 
and could assume full citizenship and vote, were not in any way 
pressed with the significance of their new status. Thousands of others 
assuming this new status every month and it means very, very little to 
em. I feel quite strongly that any ceremony for admitting new Cana- 
ins should also include every Canadian boy or girl who has reached the 
ve of 21 in the last three or four months, at any rate since the last cere- 


my was held. They should be lined up to receive their certificates along 


th the naturalized Canadians, probably in alphabetical order, certainly 


as a separate group. If the certificates are to cost them something, 
s cost might be assumed by some service club or organization such as 
he Canadian Daughters League, the I.0.D.E. the Canadian Club, etc 
he whole ceremony would be a very significant demonstration that all 
ople were now Canadians. I feel to quite an extent we have failed in 
ducing a Canadian Citizenship. Those of us who live in Canada and 
ho have come from other countries still feel that these other countries 
our “Homes”. This is true both of those from Great Britain and from 
irope and the United States 





. Those who have been born here have only 
ikewarm feeling towards Canada and if an extra hundred dollars is 
ved before their eves, they leave Canada with hardly 


rret 


a thought of 


Yours very truly, 
K. W. Gorpon, 


Assistant Director, Extension Department, 
University of Saskatchewan. 





> A new program service 
now at Macdonald College. 


Ideas 


and Where to Find Them! 


By Elizabeth Loosley 


Scene: A long, narrow room, dec- 


orated in soft blue, warm rose red 
and white. At one end, a multilith 
printing machine, with paper and 
supplies stacked in shelves against 
the walls. Down the centre of the 
room, a series of cases for storing 
pamphlets. At the opposite end, a 
desk and work table. Several gaily 
the 
wall above. A not too tidy sprink- 


coloured “tree drawings” on 
ling of books, paper, art colours on 
the table and nearby shelves. The 
floor covered with cocoa matting. 
Outside, a long corridor; display 
board running its length along one 
bright blue, with 


wall, numerous 


sample pamphlets, posters, and 
prints. It is the recently opened In- 


Ed- 


ucation Service of Macdonald Col- 


formation Centre of the Adult 


lege, St. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec. 


Characters: Worried young business 


man, obviously in a hurry, clutch- 


ing the morning paper, afraid of 


g 
missing commuters’ train. Librar- 
Centre, 


ian of the Information 


rallying her wits to meet an early 


morning emergency! 


Young \lan: “I’ve just moved up 


to be the president of our Home 
School 


and \ssociation. The chap 


who was to be president had 

move away suddenly and I’ve bee: 
stuck with the job. I’ve got to get 
a speaker and a program for th 
next meeting at five days’ notic 


Can you help us out?” 


Librarian: “We'll certainly try, 

though it doesn’t give us much tim: 
Have you any ideas as to what topi 
you'd like stressed at the meeting ?’ 


Young Man: “Well, yes, we hav 
You see, we've been having a spot 
of trouble with the kids at school 
lately, and we'd like something that 
would sort of put the idea across 
that the 
might get together on this business 


teachers and the parents 
instead of just saying it’s the other 


person’s fault!” 


Librarian: “That will be a lead at 
we'll line up something for you 
Suggest a speaker and a film, 
we can. Perhaps some pamphlets 
and a display. We'll call and 


you know what we can do.” 


Young man goes away not 


worried ! 
The Sch 


Association gets its program- 


Climax: Home and 
the new president comes back 


more suggestions for meetings. 





his episode is just one example 
the kind of which 
Information Centre can lend a 


nd. Sometimes its service means 


situation in 


g out with a display of pamph- 
ts to a Community School; or 
letter 


vn, asking for the 


nswering a from a_ small 
best material 
iilable on planning a Community 
ntre; or sending a poster with a 
election of books and pamphlets 
social work 


to an educational or 


nference; or advising a woman 
ho wants to buy some prints of 
Canadian paintings to brighten the 
ils of a new home. 
he Information Centre func- 
ns as a distribution point for 
deas. It is the business of the Cen- 
staff to know what material is 
ilable on a wide variety of sub- 
cts, especially those of interest to 


ple working in group activities ; 


hurch Groups, Farm Forums, 
mmunity Schools, Citizens’ For- 

Community Associations, 
School 


men’s Institutes. 


me and Associations, 
loday, when men and women are 

barded on every side by news- 
pers, magazines, radio, movies, 
is a great and real temptation 
but not to think! 
kes so much time to get at the 


look and listen 


that it may seem more simple 


to make the effort. But Germany 
n example of what happens, 
which, after all, is 
total of the 


stops thinking; stops 


a nation 
the sum indivi- 
Is in it 
about facts; 


ng curious stops 


ng about truth. 


The purpose of the Information 


Centre is to help people get at these 
essential facts—the facts which 


to be 
intelligent about the happenings in 


they must have, if they are 


the world around them; the facts 
which will help them interpret the 
complex economic structure which 
forms so great a part of their en- 
vironment; facts which they need 
to know about themselves as human 
beings, living and growing against 
their social background of family, 
friends, work and recreation. 

The 
we are now living, demands a very 
deal. It 


thinking rather than wishful think- 


moment of time, in which 


great demands | straight 
ing; careful scrutiny of problems, 
rather than the obscuring of them 
by slogans or ideologies; the facing 
of conflict and uncertainty, with- 
out the smoke screen of unreason- 
ing optimism. 

It is the hope of the Information 
Centre that it can make some tan- 
gible contribution towards building 
up the mature attitudes of thought 
and feeling, which alone will enable 


us to face our future. 





ELIZABETH LOOSLEY, a Il- 
brarian by profession, served in 
the air force during the war, and 
spent last year in England study- 
ing community centre organization 
at the Institute of Education, Un- 
versity of London. She is now sec- 
retary of the Information Centre 
of the Adult Education Service at 


Macdonald College, P.O. 

















B® A description of an experiment in 
group therapy for parents and children 


Can Parents Take It? 
By Helen C. Abell 


is a factual report of an experiment in solving some of t 
fh) ems of the parent-child relationship carried on by Professor Flora 
Thurston of the Department of Education, College of Home Economics 
it Cornell University. 

Professor Thurston's aim was to provide a situation in which botl 
dren and parents could freely express themselves in a group and 


their personal problems with the common group experiences and 
blems. Both groups found emotional release in the open discussi 


was guided by a person in whom they had confidence. 
\lorHER always says, ‘You may seli—freedom to choose her | 
ive the dress that you want’, but I clothes, her own friends, her ow: 
lwavs get the one that she likes, activities. 
nd it’s the worst old rag!” This This youngster was one of 


yw 


_- 
WULS 


rst came from the thirteen- «dozen seventh- and eighth-grad 
r-old daughter of the small pupils of a Consolidated school in 

own’s leading citizen. It was made small country town. These childre 
front of a tense crowd of parents, had been encouraged to speak freel: 

seventh-grade school children and 


+1] +7 
iil 


of their problems before the group 
teachers. of assembled parents and teachers. 
The girl’s mother jerked upright. They had been asked to tell of t! 
Her face flushed swiftly. Only her troubles and frustrations that the: 
eves revealed the depth of the emo- met in their daily lives. 
tion she felt at her daughter’s The children were seated in 
vords. The child’s pent-up feeling semicircle, their backs to the au 
ie as a shock to her and to all dience of parents and_ teachers 
he people in the room. This girl facing a small, well-dressed womat 


was accepted as being the best 
+ 


She was a professor of educatiot 
dressed, best fed, most privileged psychology from the nearby unive! 
school child in the community, and_ sity. The children were talking 
vet this emotional outburst revealed someone who was keenly aware 

that she was terribly unhappy. She _ their problems, and was interested 11 
wanted the one thing that had been them as individuals. This was show: 
unconsciously denied her, freedom— _ by her every word, look and gestur' 


reedom to make decisions for her- The children poured out th 





ms. “Why can’t we go to the 
Saturday afternoon? We 

on the bus, see a show, 

la and get home all right. 

big enough. Our parents 


like we were little babies. 


take 


don’t trust us to 


urselves.’ 

int to do the shopping for 
Why do 
to do all the shop- 


in 


clothes. our 
ive 
school, and 


we are 


ve to wear whatever they 


is, whether we like it or 
to earn my own spending 
t all there is to do around 
sit with babies, and I hate 
won't let me buy comic 
he buys all sorts of 


and crime sto- 


do after 
the afternoon, no 


have nothing to 
in 


eat 
out 


1S 


TO oO 
~ 


nothing to do.” 
‘When I try to talk about any of 
things to my parents they say 
argue with your elders’, and 
ve to keep quiet. They don’t 
are how I feel about things.” 
could have gone on for hours. 
one of the twelve children 
spoken out at least once. Every 
in the room had heard some 
that had held a special mean- 
for children were 


d for their frankness by the 


him. The 


thetic professor. Then they 
ut of the room. Their excited 


could be heard fading down 


*4 


‘idor. The room that they 
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had just left was hushed. Men and 
women 
at the 
hands, 


looked out of the window, 
floor, the 


everywhere 


their own 
at 


walls, 
but each 
other. 

‘he quiet voice of the professor 
“You all of 
your children strongly feel that they 


have real problems 


broke the silence, see, 


problems that 


you may not have realized ever 


existed. Many of these troubles are 
a passing phase in the child’s growth 
to maturity and will diminish as the 
children grow older. But now, to- 


day, these troubles are real and 


pressing to them.” 
Men squared their shoulders and 
ooked at the 


speaker with a mixed expression of 


exhaled. The women | 


relief and alert interest. Each parent 
realized that he or she was not alone 
in the failure really to understand 
the feelings and emotions of his own 
children. The group began to dis- 
cuss what the children had said or 
implied, and what they, the parents, 
could do to improve the situation 
that existed. 

The woman whose thirteen-year- 
old daughter had so strongly implied 
her need for freedom by passionately 


er 
be) 


expressing her feelings about not 


Continued on pcge 30 





MISS ABELL is Home Economist 
with the Canadian division of the 
Can Company. Last 


year she was a graduate student at 
Cornell University where she wit- 


American 


nessed the experiment of which she 


writcs 























LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 





ON COMMITTEES II 


The second meeting of the Pro- 
gram Committee was called for 8:15 
p.m., Luesday, April 20th, 19 

At 8:40 p.m. the chairman turned 
: “What have we to 


deal with this evening ?” 


to the secretary 


“| have noted a number of items,” 
replied the secretary, referring to the 
penned notes before him. “First, | 
should 


regulations for use of the 


think we look at the 


sug- 
gested 
playing field. I have several copies 
here.” 

Whereupon, he passed the three- 
page draft of proposed regulations to 
those present. Silence fell upon the 
conmnittee as its members began to 
read the typed sheets. Very soon, 
however, one raised a question 

At 9:25 


page still were under discussion. 


p.m. items on the first 


“I think we've spent as much time 
as we should tonight,” said the chair 


man. “I must leave at nine-thirty 


ind I’m sure others of you won't 


want to be late getting home. Be- 
sides, I don’t think any committee 
meeting should run over an hour.” 

“But,” 


“there are 


protested the secretary, 
many other important 


discussed. We really 


what 


things to be 
decide 


new lecture series before next week.” 


must to do about the 
“Can we meet again on Monday 


at, Say, eight o’clock 7” 


chairman. 


asked the 


Members nodded assent, 
The secretal 
looked a bit baffled as he left 


meeting adjourned. 
room. The other members were 
concerned. 

That could have been a_ good 
meeting. Had the secretary 
chairman put their heads together 
a few days earlier, drawn up 
agenda with items listed in the orde 
of their importance, and sent it, 1 
gether with the draft regulations, t 
members of the committee wit! 
notice of the meeting, chances 
that the group would have done 
business, and adjourned with a ser 
of accomplishment. 

The essence of effective c 
procedure is planning. Here ar 
few suggestions which others h 
found helpful. 

Organizing a Committee 

Terms of reference should be clea 
If the committee’s task has not bh 
carefully defined by the body setting 
it up, one of the first items on 
agenda should be such a definit 

Members 


represent the 


should be chose 
various groups 
points of view concerned, and 
bring to the committee’s work 
whose ability and experience fit 
to render distinctive service. |) 
sirable size is from three to tw 


members. 
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Preper 


} 
it 


Ce 





ficers should always include a 
man — sometimes appointed, 
times elected; and usually a 
tary—nominally elected but 
frequently prevailed upon. 
Preparing for a Committee Meeting 
» meeting should be called for 
e and place most convenient to 
members, and they should be 
tice of the meeting, either 
in writing, sufficiently 
advance to enable them to 
to be there. A reminder the day 


the meeting boosts attend- 


nying a written notice of 


ng, or sent along at the time of 


bal notice, should be minutes 
e previous meeting, agenda for 
ming meeting, and copies of 
vritten material the advance 

ich will enable members 


the indian eat for 


rangements should be 

comfortable. Commit 

a circle get together 

kly than those seated in 

i. long table. The room 

set up before the first 
rives. 
Committee at Work 

rmal en procedure 

ting have little place in most 

ittee meetings. The ol ject of 

‘sion in committee is agreement 

common idea, frequently an 

vhich grows out of the dis 

n rather than one imported by 

lividual member. Determina- 

' the will of the majority, such 

established by a vote, is less 


effective in achieving committee pur- 
poses than is discussion continued 
to the point where an integration of 
thought can be sensed. If all are 
agreed there will be no dissatisfied 
minority, and the group can go 
forward in unity and harmony. 
Division by vote into yeas and nays 
should be postponed as long as there 
is any hope of unanimity in a com- 
mittee’s deliberation. 

Minutes of committee meetings 
are useful in recording decisions and 
progress, and their review prior to 
subsequent meetings enables mem- 
bers to take next steps without going 
back over ground already covered. 
As already suggested, it is helpful to 
distribute minutes of a previous 
meeting with the notice of the next 
meeting. 

Reports and recommendations 
arising out of committee work should 
reflect accurately the decisions 
reached, and should cover the points 
set out in the original terms of refer 
ence. They may be presented orally 
or in written form to the body to 
which the committee is responsible. 
In either case they should be suffici- 
ently clear and specific to indicate 
exactly what was discovered or 
what action is proposed. 

All of this may seem like a lot of 
trouble to go to for such a simple 
organization as a committee. Ex- 
nevionesl committee workers agree, 
however, that such procedures sim- 
plify committee processes, make com- 
mittees really effective, and assure 
members of personal satisfaction in 
service. Epwarp F. SHEFFIELD 




























National Secretary, Joseph Galway, 
CFA President, H. H. Hannam, and 
Ontario Secretary, Clare Burt, at 
Onario Federation of Agricu'ture 
Conference. 















































National Board Members at National 
Farm Forum Conference in Toronto 
May, 1947. 


Left to Right: A. R. Kemp, Fergus 
Mutrie, R. L. Stutt, Mrs. High 
McRae, Dr. J. B. Reynolds. Absent: 
Dr. W. H. Brittain, Dr. E. A. Corbett, 
and H. H. Hannam. 
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Ruth |.) McKenzie, Editor of ‘Farm Forum 


, National Farm Radio Forum. 


Glimpses 


karM Forum is showing greate 
vitality this year than ever befor 
The number of registered Forums 
has increased from 1226 last year, 1 
1345 (in January). Better still, th 
number of Forums reporting regu 
larly is higher than ever before. On 
January 5th, 1948, 950 Forums me: 
and reported. This is 200 more thai 
on the corresponding night last yea: 
and over 100 more than the highest 
number reporting previously on an 
night since Farm Forum started 

The opening broadcast of th 
season on “Youth on the Farm’ 
aroused a great deal of interest espe 
cially among young people. Taking 
part in the broadcast was a panel ot 
youth leaders: Helen Matheson 
Youth Director of the Manitob 
Federation of Agriculture and C 
operation; George Atkins, Execu 
tive Director, Junior Farmers 
Ontario; and Lawrence Proudfoot 
Past President, Junior Farmers 
Alberta. 

The next week the farm wome! 
had a chance to speak their mi 
on the topic “The Farmer Takes 
Wife”. One of the surprising thi 
to come out of this discussion is t! 
fact that the majority of farm 
men do not want a separate alli 


ance for personal and household 





and Director of Research for 





Karm Forum 


think of themselves as 


tnership with their hus 


) f the liveliest discussion 
ideasts Farm Forum has ever 
was that of January 5th, 1948, 
“Marketing by Co-op.” The case 
-operative marketing was pre- 
nted by Ralph S. Staples, Pres 
he Co-operative Union of 
. The ave i aa : Ralph Staples, President of the Co- 
- he argument against co operative Union of Canada, who took 
was strongly stated by Fred part in the broadcast on “Marketing 
rris, Editor of the Elkhorn Mer- by Co-op. 
Elkhorn, Manitoba. 


Dozens of community projects 


+ + 
Mh 


ng from warble fly campaigns 
itv centres are underway 
- Farm Forum discus 


Preparing the broadcast on ‘Youth on the 
Farm'’ presented on November 3rd, 1947. 
Seated are the participants, left to right: 
George Atkins, Helen Matheson, Lawrence 
Proudfoot. Standing: Fergus Mutrie, 
Supervisor of CBC Farm Broadcasts, chairman 
of the broadcast, and Bruce Smith, CBC 


announcer. 


These groups at Riverside Forum, Dufferin County’ Ontario, are discussing whether or not 
the farm wife should have an allowance. On this occasion (November 10th: The Farmer 
Takes a Wife) the men and women formed separate discussion groups. 
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LABOR AND BUSINESS ON THE AIR 

A new series of radio programs 
called “Cross Section”, designed to 
bring to the Canadian public in- 
formation and opinion on pertinent 
economic issues began in February 
and will continue in March and 
\pril. Some of the broadcasts will 
have fixed topics, such as, a labor 
code for Canada, tax reform, social 
security, with brief statements of 
position by spokesmen of such 
organizations as the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, the Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Trades and Labour Congress, 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
Canadian Conference of Business 
Newspaper Editors. Others will deal 
with current happenings as they 
arise, with correspondents and com- 
mentators reporting on outstanding 
labor news and business develop- 
ments. Broadcasts will be on the air 
on Tuesday evenings 8.00 to 8.30 
k.S.T. and carried nationally. Con- 
sult your local paper for other times. 
N.F.B. 

The annual report for 1946-47 of 
the National Film Board, recently 
tabled in the House of Commons, 


estimates that 70,000,000 persons 
outside Canada saw commercial! 
distributed Canadian films. 
represents a “marked expansion” 
international distribution. There ar 
now distribution outlets established 
in 35 countries and exploratory coi 
tacts have been made in another 30. 

In Canada an estimated 24,000. 
000 persons have seen the Board's 
films in commercial theatres. Ther 
1as been a 100 per cent increase 
the number of communities wit! 
film libraries and projection set 
vices. The annual attendance 
rural circuit and urban libra 
screenings has reached 5,000,000 
EXCHANGE OF VISITS 

The Ministry of Education 
Great Britain has set up a Central 
Bureau for Educational Visits a1 


Exchanges as one of the first steps 


of cooperation with Unesco. Thi 


Jureau will coordinate informatio! 
on a hundred or more agen 
which already have plans for ed 
cational or exchange visits. 1] 
Bureau does not make grants 
visits, but will help with arrang 
ments, including the increasing! 
complicated currency problems. 





safeguard the welfare of 


pe ple who do gO abroad. 


eed for this kind of an agency 
ide acutely apparent last sum- 
hen the breakdown of one 
ization left hundreds of child- 
stranded on the continent. Inter- 
visits to 


ge of students and 


en countries are steps toward 
ing international understand- 
recommended by UNesco and 
ablishment of this Bureau is 
itain’s move to put them 


NEW HOME 

In January the Canadian Tea- 
rs’ Federation formally opened 
new national office in Room 8, 
rmal School 


set retary, 


Building, Ottawa. 
George Croskery will 
ote full time to the affairs of the 
leration. At the opening, warm 
bute was paid to Dr. C. W. 

hfield who had served as secre- 

treasurer of the Federation for 
last 14 years without relinquish- 
¢ his duties as principal of the 


Shawinigan Technical Institute. 
nder his guidance the activities of 
C.T.F. have been steadily broad- 


ind its prestige increased. 
MOVIES IN BED 
\lotorists who drive to these new- 
neled « 


a show from their cars have 


uutside movie theatres to 
ng on the tuberculous patients 
fined to their wards in the Chest 
at Shaughnessy Hospital in 
week 


one of the 


Vel Once a these 


rans see and hear 
nt films without even leaving 


beds. 


let alone their rooms. 


Last summer P. H. Loveridge, 
district recreational supervisor, set 
out to devise a method whereby 
these veterans could enjoy the same 
entertainment as the patients who 
were able to go to the auditorium on 
movie nights. Since the positive T.B. 


cases couldn't be moved, he planned 
1 


an ingenious way of bringing the 
films to them. 

An 8 by 10 foot screen of white 
rubberized material is erected on the 
lawn about 10 feet from the build- 
ing. window 
opposite the screen is the projector. 


Located at an open 
The regular speaker is placed next 
to the projector, but it is used by 
the operator only as a monitor, as 
the sound is brought to each on- 
looker individually their 
radio head-sets. Thus, one patient 


thre ugh 


may enjoy the show without fear of 
disturbing his neighbour who might 
be too sick to listen. 

The projector is started and the 
patients settle back to see the picture 
through the windows. A light flex- 
ible wire cable plugged into the 
second speaker outlet and a headset 
wall outlet conveys the sound to the 
audience, each of whom can control 
the volume to suit himself. Head-set 
extensions are provided for those 
who have to move their beds closer 
to the window to see the perform- 
ance. 

This set-up enables one 150 foot 
section of the building, (of which 
there are four) to be within range 
of the screen. So popular have these 
that the 
doctors in charge permit the patients 


outside iwovies become, 














in each section to stay up until 11.15 
ne night 


a week for the show. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 
For 


time in 
the 


the first Canadian 
hist TV, subject of alco- 
lism has been placed on the cur- 
riculum as a social study. 


lo imple- 


ment legislation passed at 


the last 
session of the British Columbia Leg- 
funds have been provided 

alcohol education 
schools and in young 


that 


funds will be expended under 


program 
people's 
groups throughout province. 
ine 


the direction of the Minister of Edu 


tion, who has announced the ap- 


ntment of 
\ssist init 


m and 


pol Mr. H. a 
Superintendent of 


Chiet 


Campbell, 
iEedu- 
Inspector of 
Schools, to the position ot Director 
\leohol Education. In 
alc Ni )| 


itish Columbia, the 


deve le ping 


education program for 


new Director 


vill seek the assistance of all inter 


yr Ups. 


program will be primarily 
with empl 


asis on 


men 
It will be ‘sioned to 
rising generat 


1On NOW 


hool, uni 
ng people’s 
Among 


Cusine 
ling 


ind ~imper 


» the 
deci 
nm the 


To help the pupil to see the 

of exercising reason, judgment, « 

science, self-criticism, and se] 

control, and to develop an unde: 

standing of the relation of the 

of alcohol to these abilities. 
Certain steps toward reachi 

those objectives have already bee: 

taken. By June, 1948, High Sch 

will 


films, scientifically presenting 


students 


have studied 


ous aspects of the use ot 


alcol 
each film accompanied by a stud 
guide. A Vancouve: 


in December, attended by over 


conference in 
61) 
representatives of various orga 
zations, unanimously endorsed 

school cou 


program. A summer 


that gn 


for teachers, similar to g 
at the Yale University 
School for Alcohol Studies, 
organized. 


The Yale 


sixth annual 


Sum: 


1S De 


School 


session from 


announces 


to August 6. The School 
especial attention to the 

ot educators. 

TRAINING IN DISCUSSION 

THe training facilities of the Na 
al Institute of 
Washington, D.C. are 


able to 


Social Relations 


now 
a larger number of comm 
itv councils and national, stat 


local 


services are available in 


other 


organizat! 


one, two, and three dav confere: 


in the principles and methods 
ce : ‘ » 1 
vroup discussion, arranged espe 
for organizations 
developing new 
ing interest among the membe 


solid base 


i 


and creating a 





tive action by citizens’ groups 
mmunity work. 


of NISR to 


services to additiona 


extend its 
l organ- 
grew out of the completion 
ars of experimental work 


imunity-wide ducation, cen- 


nd small group discussions 


organizational, neighborhood, 
ial basis. In six carefully 
ted « 


ecg 


ish A 


Il: ield cee 


ities, commun IL\ 


councils were estal 
ber of the NISR 


was assigned as a full-time, 


lent Community Representative 


serve as the tally Director of 
discussion 


local community 


neil. Hundreds of discussion 


have been trained in each 


1eTs 


nunity and scores of discussion 


ups have been organized. In 


f the six experiment 


CONFERENCES 
\Ve have received 
1 Nations Associati 
1 Conference on 
han Library stella 
Welfare Panel 


Society 


dates 


al cities, 


discussion pt 
established. 
Results in the experimental 


community-wide 


grams are now firmly 


areas 
have been so encouraging that NISR 
schedule to make 


has revised its 


the experience gained available to 


other communities and groups con- 


siderably in advance of its original 


And the 


day conferences have been developed 


plans. one, two, and three 


most efficient method of trans 


this 


as the 
mitting experience to other 
groups 

services are avail- 


These training 


able on a free or non-profit basis. 


Letters for further information or 
requests for these services should be 
addressed to Dr. Julius Schreiber, 
National Institute for 
Relations, 1244 


Washin 


Director, 
Social 


Street, N.W., 


Twentieth 


eton 6, D.( 


ollowing conferences: 


Montreal 


Ottawa 
Hamilton 
Vancouver 


Winnipeg 


ipeg 
mer 


‘ing sum schools: 


Ouebec 
Geneva Park, Lake 
~hing, 


, _ 
Couche 

















UNESCO 
NOTES 


“UNESCO 1948” 
is the title of an article, in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Journal of the 
National Education Association of 
the United States, written by Dr. 
William G. Carr, 
United States 
Second 


Priorities for 


Adviser to the 
Delegation at the 
General Conference of 
UNESCO, and Associate Secretary 
of the N.E-.A. The article closes with 
these words: 

“As one looks back on the suc- 
cessive conferences of UNESCO a 
definite developmental trend can be 
observed. At 1945, the 
pieces of the machine were put to- 
gether, as specified in the UNESCO 
constitution drafted at that time. At 
Paris, in 1946, this machinery was 
actually set in motion. At Mexico 
City in 1947, the [ 
UNESCO gear 
and harnessed to work on a definite 


London in 


machinery of 
was thrown into 
series of assigned tasks.” 

For anvone who is interested in 
tracing the “developmental trend”, 
to which Dr. Carr refers, or who is 
working on any of the “assigned 
the following list of UNES- 
CO publications, obtainable from the 
UNESCO 


the Ryerson 


tasks”’, 


Canada, 
Queen 
Street West. Toronto, may be use- 


agent in 
299 


sales 


Press, 


ful. (Prices subject to change with- 
out notice. ) 


for the Establishment of 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization—pro- 
ceedings of the Conference held in 
London, November 1-16, 1945. English 
and French editions. $2.50) 


Conterence 


Final Act of the United Nations Con- 
ference for the Establishment of an 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. London, November 16, 
1945. English, French and Spanish 
editions. Bt 
General Conference, First Session 
Proceedings of the Conference held at 
UNESCO House, Paris, November 
20-December 10, 1946. English and 
French editions. $3.00 


Report of the Director-General on the 
Activities of the Organization in 1947. 
Presented to the Second Session of th« 
General Conference at Mexico. Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish editions. .50 


World Programme of UNESCO, 1947. 
English, French and Spanish editions. 


5 





idamental Education: Common 
und for All Peoples. Report of a 


ial Committee to the Preparatory 
mission of UNESCO. English and 


‘nch editions. $1.50 


rican edition (bound), published 


Macmillan. Canadian price $2.50 


rt of the Commission on Techni- 


Needs in Press, Radio, Film. Fol- 
ing the survey in twelve war-deva- 
ted countries. English and French 


ms. $1.20 


Book of Needs of Fifteen War- 
istated Countries in Education, 


nce and Culture. English edition. 


$1.00 


NESCO Monitor. Official publication 
UNESCO. Published monthly in 


English, French and Spanish. Yearly 


ubscription $1.00, each .10 


PARENTS 


(Continued from page 29) 


ing allowed to choose her own 
thing, explained that she had 
icked clothing for her child on the 


is of suitability, serviceability 


durabjlity. “From now on my 


laughter goes with me when she 


] 


ds new clothing; she will really 


ose her own things. I’ve hurt her 
hen I meant to help.” 


\ 


thoughtful-looking farmer 


ned toward his wife and spoke 


deliberately, “If Dick really 
that he can’t find excitement 


ulventure at home with we older 


[ guess we could let him get 


some from good comic books. They 
aren't all full of horror stories.” 
Another woman, her face aglow 
with indignation, declared, “All of 
this talk is just so much nonsense. 


These children are taking advantage 


of this unusual situation. They are 
all making mountains out of mole 
hills.” She spoke sincerely from her 
own limited experience. She will 
keep on making decisions for her 
children, and keeping them depen- 
dent on her until the day that she 
alone decides that they are grown 
up. Then they will have to try to 
learn to accept the responsibility of 
being adults in a chaotic world in a 
pitifully short space of time. 

Most of the parents in that room 
were big enough to take it. Big en- 
ough mentally and emotionally to 
realize that they had not been com- 
pletely successful as parents. Big 
enough to realize that the solving of 
big problems won't become neces- 
sary if the smaller problems of youth 
in the home are discussed, under- 
stood and solved by the parents and 
the children together. Big enough to 
accept the fact that democracy 
means freedom with responsibility. 
Responsibility that must be given to 
the children of today by their par- 
ents and their teachers. Respon- 
sibility that is given freely and 
gladly with the knowledge that each 
child of this day must be prepared 
and confident to walk alone through 
life tomorrow. 
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Y.M.C.A 


FILMS FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


\lore than a year ago the National 


and Y.W.C.A. got together 


to produce a list of films which they 


( 


vroups in both associations. 


vuld 


use of the 
It proved 


recommend for the 


to be more of an undertaking than they 
had anticipated. Also they discovered 


+ 


é 


for almost 


( 


lat various other organizations were 

ngaged in evaluating the same films 

the same purpose. 

uently they asked the Joint Planning 
mmission of the C.A.A.E. to under- 
ke evaluation of all 16mm. films to 
used with adults. 


Conse- 


ike a dispensation of Providence, 
ust this time, Dr. J. R. Kidd joined 
staff of the C.A.A.E. as assistant 
ctor and the Joint 
ining Commission. 


secretary of 
Dr. Kidd had 
film evaluation 
Institute of Adult Education at 
-hers’ College, Columbia Universi- 
he was able to place at the 
Committee. 
evaluation panels were set up 
follows: (1) on international affairs 


(2) 


experience with 


Oo! ne 


yronto). social and 
(Montreal), 
mic problems (Ottawa), ) on 
ition and physical fitness (Ot- 

i). These panels make annotations 
rding to a memorandum on 
for Adult Edu- 

prepared by Dr. Kidd, using 
report The annota- 

are now available to assist group 

‘rs in making a 


1and use 


on com- 


unity problems on 


(3) 
(4 


“Evaluating Films 


tL: 


standard forms. 


more intelligent 


of films. The criticism 


of the films is related exclusively 
their purposeful utilization with adu 
groups. Only those films are list 
which meet certain standards and 
which a sufficient number of prints ar 
in circulation so that they are reasor 
ably available for programs. 

The complete set of annotations 
date, plus the additional ones whic! 
will follow, are available at $1.00 
cover cost of duplication. An 
tional fifty cents will buy the stiff 
covers in which they may be kept 
well worth it. Every group worke: 
using films should subscribe to tl 
series with a deep sigh of relief that 
one of their jobs has been so enor! 
ously lightened. 

The 


catalogue ot Films for 


addi- 


edition of 1 
Adult Educat 
‘ommission on M 
Adult Education (s 
oop FoR THot GHT, Dec. ’47) is 
now ready. This handbook contains 


preliminary 


prepared by the 


tion Pictures in 


notations for 80 theatrically produc 
motion pictures recommended as bet 
useful adult education prograi 

They are classified by subjects and als 


in 


indexed alphabetically—a_ useful 
ture which the J.P.C 
to adopt 
is also a list of films especially rec 
mended for film forums and discuss 
The 
ments and criticism on the prelim 


will surely | 
as their work grows. TI! 


croups. Commission invites c 
catalogue. Canadians should find 
a useful tool when/if the Nati 
Film Society stocks the listed fil 





REVIEWS 


ngry Minds, 16 mm., sound, black 
nd white, 10 minutes, National 
ilm Board. 
RE is a film which will bring to 
the newspaper reports and com- 
ntaries you have lately been reading 
ut the physical and mental state of 
children. Produced by the 
National Film Board for the Canadian 
uncil for Reconstruction through 
NESCO, as part of its “Save the 
hildren” campaign, Hungry Minds 
1 moving presentation of the at- 
titudes developed in children as a re- 
sult of war and dictatorship. The need 
urgent for teachers, for places to 
learn, and for educational facilities. 
(he problem is not only one of oppor- 
tunity for primary, or continued edu- 
ition, but also for re-education and 
the un-learning of the unhealthy at- 
titudes inspired by war. 
Hungry Minds is effective in its 
1otography and in its commentary, 
nd falls short in one respect only: 


ype’s 


he treatment seems too brief, and con- 
-cquently superficial. An interesting 
chnical used is the photo- 
sraphing of the charcoal drawings of 
artist Kaethe Kollwitz, 
the These 


device 


German 


lone between wars. are 


d throughout the film, and convey 

rcefully the grief and terror born of 
such situations as have prevailed in 
Europe since the mid-30’s. 

lhe solution is left to you and to 


ur pocketbooks. The film should 
a useful addition to discussions 
UNESCO and its work. It has 

made in 35 mm., also, for com- 


ve 


rcial use, and will be showing in 
- neighborhood theatre. 

| okt A 

Challenge of Housing, 16 mm., 

nd 35 mm., sound, black and white, 
10 minutes, National Film Board. 

film with some of the 

ises of the present housing scarcity, 


deals 


1] 


and outlines several aspects of the cur- 
rent serious situation. The solutions al- 
ready tested, those of pre-fabrication 
and subsidized housing, are outlined, 
and stress is laid on the necessity for 
the integration of a planned housing 
program with careful planning of com- 
munities. 

The film treats an important sub- 
ject in an interesting manner. The 
whole question of housing dnd the 
effects of the shortage on the poor is 
well pointed up, but a definite solution 
is not hazarded. Rather obvious omis- 
sions are the lack of Canadian ex- 
amples, and failure to indicate the 
origin of the housing programs illus- 
trated. 

The Challenge of Housing is recom- 
mended both for information and dis- 
cussion. 


Playtown U.S.A., 16 mm., sound, 
colour, 23 minutes, produced by the 
Athletic Institute at the Chicago 
Film Studios, distributed by Asso- 
ciation Films. 

HERE film which demonstrates 
what can be done by a community de- 
termined to solve the problems of acci- 
dent, delinquency and crime produced 
by failure to provide recreational space 
and opportunity for children of the 
community. 

The town of Decatur, Illinois, took 
the problem seriously and established 
a Recreation Planning Committee to 
work on a plan. From this com- 
mittee’s work, came widespread con- 
viction that something could be done. 
City tax funds were voted to develop 
recreational facilities and leadership: 
then space and equipment which al- 
ready existed in the town were put to 
better service. 

This film deals with a problem faced 
by people in every community, and 
is therefore a valuable tool. It can- 
not, the space 2 


is a 


in of 23 minutes, 














cover all the steps which go into the 
provision of such a service for a com- 
munity. For this reason, it provides 
great discussion possibilities. The film 
is highly recommended for those who 
want to interest the community in 
ways of making better use of existing 
recreational facilities. 


Canadian IVheat Story. 16 mm., 
sound, black and white, 6 minutes, 
National Film Board, 1944. 

\ brief and consequently superficial 

tells the story of wheat 

from the fields to the bread 
on our tables. 200,000 Canadian farm- 


film which 


larmers 


ers make a living by growing wheat: 
fields it goes into the ele- 
vators by the railroad tracks: then by 
rail and ship to mills. Canadian flour 

shipped to 101 countries and forms 
in important part of our foreign trade. 
(,00d photography and com- 
mentary make this film useful for in- 
formational 


from their 


clear 


purposes. 


Trappers of the Sea. 16mm., sound, 
color, 13 minutes, produced and dis- 
tributed by the National Film Board, 
Ottawa, 1945. 

Tus is a pleasing and interesting 

presentation of the lobster fishing in- 

dustry in Nova Scotia with a brief 
reference to the co-operative mov 
ment in the affairs of the people. 

Pierre, a typical fisherman, sails 
out to set his one hundred traps. Th: 
film demonstrates the problems that 
adverse weather brings to the men i: 
the short two-month fishing season and 
also the methods used to land th 
lobster and prepare them according t 
size for market. 

The color enhances the appeal of th 
film by showing the natural scet 
beauty of the Nova Scotian coast. 

“Trappers of the Sea” is a good in 
formational film and should be of us 
to almost any group. 








The Government of Canada 


@ R. MacGregor Dawson writes a comprehensive, penetrating, 
and lively study of the workings of government in Canada, which 
will be welcomed by armchair and active politicians. We predict 
that it will be the standard reference work for many years to come. 


652 pp. 





$5.50 


The New North-West 


@ C. A. Dawson is editor of this timely study of the Canadian 
North-West, which embodies extensive researches by outstanding 
authorities. Geography, transportation, modern fur trade, adminis- 


tration, mining 
of photographs. 


a wealth of valuable information. With 20 pages 


$4.25 





University of Toronto Press 
Trade Orders: S. J. REGINALD SAUNDERS 
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MUST WOMEN WEEP? 


fern Woman: The Lost Sex, by 
Ferdinand Lundberg and Marynia 
Karnham, M.D., Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1947. 
if authors of this book delve deeply 
to the problems of women in modern 
ety not only out of concern for 
because they 
in the solution of those prob- 
hope ot 
itself. 


vers baldly, is 


en themselves but 


salvation for 
Their thesis, 
this: the world 


ness because a large percentage 


- 
1@5 ne 


ciety 


are neurotic and incapable of 
the affairs of the world in- 
ind rationally. So 


' many 
ire neurotic 


because they are 
ught up by neurotic mothers, who 
completely adrift in the 


i, wherein 


modern 
they have been de- 


of any satisfactory function. 


logically. women are designed for 

bearing and rearing of children: 
ly in fulfilling that design can they 
nd But in 
children are an economic 


psychological wholeness. 
dlern life, 
rain and a social hardship: the mod- 

home has lost its significance as 
econoniic, educational and 
family. It is no longer 

exciting and interesting place 
here the wife and mother at its 
ntre can feel important. (Dr. Farn- 
1 and Mr. back to 
pernicus course of 


present to 


social 


ntre of the 


Lundberg go 


and trace the 


from then to the 


plain the deterioration of the home. ) 


+ 


lis reason women are seriously 
iladjusted creatures whose frustra- 
ns and unhappiness have disastrous 


effects on their children and on society 
as a whole. 

Upon this skeleton Dr. Farnham and 
Mr. Lundberg hang an absorbing col- 
lection of digressions and observations 
from the fields of history, sociology, 
psychology and physiology to create a 
very well-fleshed creature indeed. My 
chief objection to this book on the 
technical. side is that it is wordy and 
over-written; this has made it admir- 
ably suited to the condensations to 
which it has inevitably been subjected. 
However, this is perhaps not a very 
important objection in view of its 
very great interest. The impact of this 
book will be felt in discussions of the 
various aspects of “the woman prob- 
lem”, which appear so in- 
evitably on the programs of discussion 
groups. All those who are seriously 
concerned about the place of women 
in modern society should read it for 
themselves. Its message is, of course, 
anti-feminist, in that it specifically re- 
jects as physically and psychologically 
unsound any claim of “equality” be- 
tween the sexes. The authors urge that 
women return to their traditional roles 
of child-bearing and home-making 
but—and this is their most important 
point—not without a whole shift in 
our scale of values and scheme of liv- 
ing so that child-bearing and home- 
making will again provide for women 
the satisfaction and fulfillment to 
which they are entitled. This last point 
is what makes the essential vital differ- 
ence between the message of Dr. Farn- 
ham and Mr. Lundberg and the con- 
ventional ‘ place is in the 
home” school of moralists. 


seem to 


‘women’s 














Though we concede some validity to 
this conclusion, we must question cer- 
tain assumptions on which the reason- 
ing leading thereto is based. The 
approach of Dr. Farnham and Mr. 
Lundberg is completely a-moral (not 
im-moral); they accept without ques- 
tion the Freudian view that the objec- 
tive of life is happiness. If they men- 
tion goodness or character at all, it is 
very casually; religion is only referred 
to in passing as a form of compensa- 
tion for frustration. They emphasize 
sex exclusively as the driving force in 
life and the source of all motivation. 
While grateful to the Freudians for 
the contribution they have made to the 
understanding of personality, I am not 
willing to concede to them the whole 
field. I recommend, therefore, that 
liberal doses of salt be taken with this 
book which is unquestionably a very 
stimulating and provocative discussion 
of certain serious 
time. 


disorders of our 


IVomen IVithout Money, by Gwenyth 
Barrington, Longmans, 
Co., Te pronto, 1947. 


THE jacket of this book says that “it 


Green & 


belongs in the library of every com- 
munity centre and welfare institution”, 
a statement that Foop ror THouGut 


The 
we can im- 
agine more solid uses for three dollars 
in community centres and welfare in- 
stitutions. Nevertheless, the three dol- 
lars will 


felt called upon to investigate. 
claim is a little sweeping: 


probably not be misspent, 
especially in libraries patronized by 
girls and young women. We can im- 
agine its being the subject of a very 
interesting series of discussions in a 
YWCA club, for example. In 
case it 
club 


man: 


such a 
if the 
Wo- 


idea 
“\lodern 


would be a good 
leader had 
The Lost 
The stories in this book might al- 
most be 
vhich 


re ad 
Sex”’. 


some of the case histories on 


Lundberg and Farnham base 


Here are accounts 
how various women who had to sup 


their theories. 
port themselves, generally because oi 
the death or defection of the man 

their lives, coped with the proble: 

some successfully, some disastrous] 
The stories are full of human interest 
the characters, vividly created; th: 
morals, not too obviously pointed. Miss 
sarrington has a facile pen and the 
book is never dull. It is too bad that, if 
she can’t spell, she didn’t have a: 
editor who could. The book is marred 
by a number of errors ot! 
various kinds and does not add any 
laurels to the Canadian publishing 
trade. It is not an important book, but 
it will have its uses, because it presents 
some serious social in a for 
palatable to the least serious readers 


careiess 


issues 


HARRIET ROUILLARD 


THE HARD WAY 
(In a recent review a 
described as a study of 
and normal women.) 


book Wd 


“two youd 


Come, what compels your skill to lea: 
No longer on the schizophrene, 

Or gripped by what surprising pani 
Do you desert depressives manic ? 


Those other manias :—dipso-, klepto 
Authors abreast the mode 
By what oversight avoid 
Dementia and the paranoid ? 


iccept Ol 


Or must your talent expres 
To that dim cavern of repression, 
Complex and 
formal, 
We bravely designate as 


vive 
stress which, to 
normal ? 

INNIS 


Mary Quayut 


(Reprinted by permission Saturd 


Night) 





LEADING DISCUSSION 

ibook For Discussion Leaders (a 
ractical Manual of Conference 
echniques), by J. Jeffrey Auer, 
d Henry Lee Ewbank. Harper 

Bros., New York, 1947. 
e authors of this neat little book 
118 pages in hard covers) are pro- 
rs of speech in two American 
versities. They use words carefully ; 
informal group discussion, the 
mittee meeting, the conference, the 

im, the symposium forum, the lec- 
forum, and the debate forum are 
ly defined, with fine distinctions 
wn, 

\fiter discussing five different pur- 
s; of a discussion, the authors tell 
yw to get under way. Analyse the 

up, choose the topic (by consult- 

comunittee or sending out a 
stionnaire), phrase the topic, 
se the form of discussion, select 
participants, arrange the mechan- 
letails, and publicize the meeting, 
the steps suggested. (All of which 


nds like a lot of work and we hope 
h of it can be delegated toa 2 0d 
Littee | ) 


leader must possess certain 
‘ations: ability to think and act 
bility to get along with 
respect for the opinion of 
rs, and willingness to remain in 
background. He must also know 
iscussion method (which is dealt 
in the last fifty pages of the 
): he must know the topic and be 
to-use the language of the group. 
tical help: is given to the leader 
finds the group is wandering 
the topic or that some members 
talking too much, or who is faced 
1 question he can’t answer. 
of the four sections gives 
for evaluating the dis- 
fter it is over. Objective 
this field conducted in re- 
prove that group judgment 
ng is superior to individual 





SCHOOL 
FOR 
PARENTS 


By 8S. R. LAYCOCK, PA.D. 
Professor of Educational 
Psychology 
University of Saskatchewan 


SKILLS FOR LIVING 
Just off the press. The seven chap- 
ters of this booklet deal with 
Developing Emotional Control, 
Making Friends, Gaining  Toler- 
ince, Facing Limitations, Think 
ing Clearly, Learning Leadership 
Interpreting Life’s Problems 


CHEATING 
YOUR CHILDREN 


This booklet deals with: Love; In- 
dependence ; Success ; Approval ; 
Self-Esteem; Clear Minds; Friends; 
Good Characters. 


EMOTIONAL CLIMATE 
IN THE HOME 

The author discusses: Emotional 
Climate in the Home; The Worry- 
ing and _ Jittery Parent; Bossy 
l'arents; Possessive Parents; Th: 
Nagging Parent; Coddling Parents; 
Unfair Parents. 

FAMILY TEAM WORK 
Family team work is considered in 
relation to: Serenity; Loyalty; Co- 
operation: Good Principles; Help- 


fulness Recreation ; Mental 
Growtl Spiritual Growth. 


Fifty cents each 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 




















judgment and thinking, 
Is not likely to be 


down the 


and that a 
stampeded 
wrong path. On the 
leader must 
agreement 1s no sure 
and that 


group 
other 
remember that 
test of SUCCESS 
may not “settle” 
anything. Small groups are important. 
With these points in mind the writers 
provide the 
vardstick 
They 


hand a 


disc USS UL! 


with a 
efforts. 
attendance, participa- 
tion, change of attitude, individual or 
group action, expressions of outside 
interest, and evidence of 
study. Shift of 


leader 
for measuring his 
mention 


discussion 


increased 
opinion ballots are 
described, as well as the rating scale 
and the evaluation questionnaire. 

The book concludes with an Ap- 
pendix which lists reference material 
for discussions and books for further 
reading. 

Handbook for Leaders 
provides a great deal of helpful ma- 
terial and will repay careful study. 


Disc uUSs le aL 


MABEL CHAPPEL 
We regret that in writing about 
Ielfare last month, the address was 
inadvertently omitted. It is: Canadian 
Welfare Council, 245 Cooper Street, 
Ottawa. 


HOW TO THINK 


Thinking for Yourself, ™ 
Toronto: J. M 


(Canada ) 


Henry 
Dent & 
1947 


Bowers. 
Sx ns 
$3.25. 


Limited 


ONLY an optimistic author would un- 
dertake today another book on clear 
thinking. Indeed, assuming that lh 
makes a complete and accurate state- 
ment of principle, fulfy analysed and 
explained, the only justification for his 
text lies in the new examples he may 
add. In this respect Mr. Bowers, who 
is principal of the Normal School 
Stratford, Ontario, has made a note- 
worthy addition both in quantity and 
quality, adding as well excellent ex 
ercises, for which, wntortunately, 
there is no analysis or answer sectio! 
On the other hand, his statement oi 
principle, although complete and 
ewrate, could be better synthesized fo: 
the general reader. If Mr. Bowers’ 
suggestion be adopted, that publi 
school students be taught how to think 
—a radical suggestion, but entirely 
sensible—then Thinking For Yoursel/ 
will make an excellent text. It will h 
useful in the hands of the mw 
tutored reader. 


less 
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INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


mising Practices in 
Education, by Marion Edman and 
Laurentine B. Collins. Bureau for 
ntercultural Education, New York, 
1947. 


Inter-Group 


IGINALLY prepared as a compilation 
current practices for the informa- 
m of educators in Detroit, this re- 
ised version, published by the Bureau 
| Intercultural Education, is a fascin- 
and stimulating description of 
ictivities conducted in Detroit public 
‘hools, aimed at building understand- 
ng and good will among the various 

ups in that city. 

The pamphlet contains a summary 
nd analysis of the Detroit school sys- 
m’s efforts in the direction of im- 
roving inter-group relations, classify- 
ing those activities under eleven differ- 
nt “approaches”. 

The presentation in this small (32 
pamphlet is so packed with 
lready condensed and distilled infor- 
ition that any further condensation 

uld not be attempted in a review of 
his nature. 


ng 


ges ) 


What stands out most clearly upon 
ling this pamphlet is the highly 


ratifying scope, sanity, objectivity, 
purposefulness of the Detroit pro- 
m which permeates through from 
entary to high school, from staff 
student, and from 


school to com- 


full of 
vn technique, every conducive op- 


\laking use almost everv 


tunity, and every available resource, 
Detroit people have built up and 
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engaged in a body of inter-group edu- 
cation practices which are even more 
of a promise than promising, in that, 
regardless of the restrained optimism 
within which their self-conducted an- 
alyses are contained, they make those 
of us in the hinterlands of intercultural 
education sit up and take notice. May 
they cause us to stand up and take 
action as well! 


Intercultural 
official 


Education News, the 
of the impressively- 
staffed Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation (New York), a highly 
thought-provoking quarterly communi- 
cation addressed to professional work- 
ers in intercultural education. 

A 


no less 


organ 


is 


very serious and dignified—but 
readable—“tip sheet” and 
sounding board, the New is to its 
specialist educators much of what 
Survey Midmonthly is to professional 
social workers. Each issue contains in- 
formation of the various interesting 
and significant happenings in the field 
of intercultural education relating re- 
cent events, discussing new ideas and 
experiences, announcing and describ- 
ing new techniques and resources such 
as recordings, films, publications, etc.. 
and following the careers of key indi- 
viduals in the field. 

A recent issue of this small but 
articulate publication (Vol. 9, No. 1, 
Fall 1947) contains a feature article 
on “Mass Truancy in Gary”, describ- 
ing and analyzing the sequence of 
events which led to the recent unsuc- 
cessful but serious boycott of one of 
the largest schools in Gary, Indiana, 

















by over 8U per cent of the pupils on the 
issue of admitting Negro children to 
what was previously an “all white” 
school. The story of this conflict, how 
it was resolved, and the outlook for 
the future, is well handled and is of 
real interest to more than professional 
educators. 

In addition, this issue contains an 
enlightening article about the first ses- 
sion of the Seminar in 
Human Relations Education conducted 
under the auspices of the Centre for 
Human Relations Studies. The Centre 
is a joint project of the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education and the School 
Education, New York University, 
and the statement of its dctivities as 
recorded in this article bodes well for 
the development of leadership 


Research 


and 


techniques in this all-important field. 

Two self-explanatory sections. one 
“From the 
he other 


1 
1 
I 


Current Litera- 
ture”, and t headed “Notes 
and News’, along with a brief account 
of the programs of the Bureau Work- 
shops, complete this representative 
issue of a unique publication. 


W. W. 


entitled 
‘oa 
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SOLKIN 


PEACE BY DISARMAMENT ? 

Swords of Peace by Preston Slosson 
and Gravson Kirk. Headline Series 
Pamphlet No. 64, 62 pp. 35 cents. 


HERE was recently published in the 
United States a document which, if its 
recommendations are accepted, will set 
under way perhaps the most intensive 
and suicidal armament race the world 
has vet known. For people to whom 
the implications of the report of the 
President’s Air Policy Commission, or 
the perils of rearmament in an atomic 
world are not evident, the placing of 
such pamphlets as “Swords of Peace” 
near the top of their reading list is 
strongly recommended. 

The pamphlet consists of a general 
discussion. “The Problem of Disarma- 


ment” by Preston Slosson, and a more 
specialized and shorter essay, “Pro- 
blems of International Policing” by 
Grayson Kirk. Professor Slosson’s 
main theme is well known and widely 
accepted—namely, that “the only typ 
of disarmament that can do anything 
for world peace is disarmament }) 
international agreement”. Becaus 
nations, however, never trust one an- 
other to keep treaty agreements and 
because the merest suspicion can act as 
a pistol shot to start a race, agreement 
must be reached upon a form of inter- 
national organization. This must hav: 
today, powers of stringent internatio: 
inspection and control of mines ai 
factories and must possess, eventuall, 
armed might equal to that of ti 
strongest power. All forms of arn 
ment exist because of national psych 
logical insecurity. Only the above con- 
ditions can quiet the fears of t! 
nations sufficiently to allow disarn 
ment and prevent another furious co: 
flict. 

Professor Slosson casts a historical 
glance at disarmament efforts until 
World War II. It is the story of t! 
failure of mere treaty agreements. But 
the changed conditions of today rend 
the need for international organizati 
more urgent than ever. The conce! 
tration of economic, political and mi! 
tary power in the hands of two or thr 
nations, the necessity of quick aggres- 
sive attack for successful war, t! 
existence of weapons of 
struction—these increase fear, deepe' 
suspicion among the powers. So long 
as such psychology continues the exist 
ence of a civilized society is serious! 
imperilled. 

The author, it can be seen, favou 
the Baruch plan for the control 
atomic energy. The Russian prop 
of leaving enforcement with the Sect: 
itv Council would bare disputes to t! 
knife of the veto—that is. to the fe 
or the aggressive intentions of anv 1 


mass 

















nation which may in the future 


veto power. 

ere is matter for thought and dis 
) on every page; one or two 
perhaps worth especial 
Whereas rearmament in the 
days did not deeply affect 
Vy peacetime life, or seriously 
b the social structure, it means 
tal reorganization ot society 
ion must be ready to wage total 
thin a matter of hours after its 
k Rearmament alone means 

itarization of society, creates 
iment state Of war, rendet peact 


less. Secondly, Protessor Slos 


mphasizes the psychology of in 
uritv as the prime cause of arma 


ents. Yet Hitlet 


h no fears of attack and onlv in 


armed Germany 


There can iY 
} 


ntions ot oression 


al to a societv which drive 


mg the road to war. 


fessor Kirk in his part of thi 


phlet gives a review oft different 


Ol organizing 


Phe only true solution he he 


international 


for the U.N. “to grow in 


ture until it becomes a | 


veh limited, World Gove rnment.” 
SOUTHERN NEIGHBOURS 


nin ca Land of a Golde 
Legend, by Olive Holmes. //eadlin 


enuine, 


! 


| ’ 2 
s Pampalet No. 65, 62 pp. 35 


P 
3 pe 1¢ ere CONSCIOUS 
* in Canada and an increasing re 
Pa American affairs shoul 

this pamphlet of interest 1 

It will serve as an excellent 
tion to a tascinating storv. 


graphically Latin America i 


or its politi i} and social insti 

have beet Unique Phese dit 

histori ] develop ili 

|] patterns present a bart ti 
tanding and make it) relative 

nterpret events \ | 1 


lhe author’s historical and _ political 


treatment is fluent and frank. Features 


we find disagreeable are explained but 
not “explained away”. The main theme 
is that of a people with a strong and 


early desire for political liberty jaced 


with economic and social conditions 
preventing its attainment, of strugeles 
mid poverty and instability toward 
civil government. The traditional two- 
class basis of Latin American society, 
its extremes of wealth and poverty, 
its ideological confusion, are clearly 
lemonstrated. 

The section of the pamphlet dealing 
with the economy of Latin America 
is perhaps the most satisfving. The 
main factors and problems are de 
scribed remarkably well. These are 
the dependence upon exports and thre 
specialization on only one or two pro 
ducts, the search for a wider economic 
base through increasing industrializa 
tion, the growing economic activities 
of the government and the problems of 
gaining foreign capital and exchange. 

In discussing hemisphere solidarity 
and defense, Miss Holmes writes: “A 
military preparedness program should 
be undertaken, if at all, with the under 
standing that it represents but the 
lesser part of the job to be done if 
we want to make the hemisphere 
strong”. The prime aim is to raise 
standards of living, to reduce extremes 
of poverty and wealth. But in thinking 
of economic aid to Latin America, one 
point must be kept in) mind. The 
South American 
Argentina and 


rovernments if 
notably 


Bra il, hold out one hand for economic 


countries, 


assistance and keep the other firmly 
upon their swords. The percentage of 
the national budgets of Argentina and 
Brazil devoted to military expenditures 
is alarming. America and Canadian 
policy (if it develops) must not be the 


subsidization of military dictatorships. 


Dor 





ALD GARDNER 
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Could This Have 
Been Written To You? 


An actual letter from one of our good friends 


Dear So-and-So, 


I have your reply to my letter about FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
in which you say you are getting a copy! Do you think that is any 
answer to a request to give some real assistance out there in the 
prairies? 

My personal opinion is that FOOD FOR THOUGHT, though of 
real and increasing value to larger centres, can be of even greater 
use for smaller centres andrural areas where they haven't easy 
access to the more extensive resources of the larger centres— 
people and organizations. What is more, the Editorial Board are 
anxious to receive suggestions and articles which will be of practi- 
cal value to all kinds of centres or areas. They need, they must 
have, a larger circulation if they are going to continue. I feel deeply 
that it falls on fellows like you and me to do what we can, both 
from the standpoint of constantly improving the content, and in 
encouraging people and organizations to subscribe or to take block 
orders. 


I have said enough—I leave it to your generosity and your con- 
science. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 
340 Jarvis Street, 
Toronto, 5 Ontario. 


Dear Editor, 


Enclosed you will find two dollars ($2.00) to cover one 
year’s subscription to FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


Name 


Address 




















